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700 Dealers Provide Austin Service 


Coast to Coast 


_ is viving 60,000 Canadians 
l 


swift, safe, pleasureable driving 

at savines of hundreds of dollars pel 
owner, per year, 
AUSTIN is providing 60,000 Cans- 
dians with ce mpctent service Where 
they goin Canada thre ugh 700 deal: 


backed by fully stocked parts depot ; 


Trade in yeu high cost of motor- 


Ing on a sparkling new AUSTIN, 











LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Tops in Skiing? 
EVEN my one infallible source of 
Canadian news—SaTuRDAY NIGHT— 
has its momentary slip! In this case 
it concerns the January 19 Ports of 
Call artcle on skiing in Colorado, in 
which ‘ne author says that state 
“tops” the U.S. “in altitude”. I think 
that vou will find California can claim 
that dis nction, with 14,495-foot-high 
Mt. Whitney. 

My th in SATURDAY NIGHT re- 
mains U shaken, however. During the 
three yours that a Toronto friend has 
been sending it I have found _ its 
coverage of the Canadian and foreign 


scene complete and reliable — and 
most enjovable reading. 
Cresskill, NJ. BARRIE Tati 


Learn French Better 


ON NOVEMBER 13, 1948, Satur- 
pay NicHT published an article of 
mine entitled “Quebec’s Classical 
French Superior to Patois.” To my 
knowledge no one has ever challeng- 
ed what I wrote then. 

I was therefore most interested in 
your “Let’s Learn French Better” 
eof January 5. Professor Healy's 
e is a priceless piece of wise 
idvice and knowledge. 


Hamilton, Ont. FREDERIC BRONNER 


First Woman at Trinity 


MAY | please submit a correction to 
ur article “Trinity Celebrates a Cen- 
nary (Jan. 19). The article states: 
Women were admitted to Trinity 
shen St. Hilda’s College was found- 
1 ISS8, but attended separate lec- 
res. Coeducation was in the future.” 
But the advent of the first woman 
‘udent in Trinity halls predated the 
advent of St. Hilda’s College by about 
Wo Years, and during that time lec- 
res Were Coeducational for her! That 
lint Woman student was Miss Helen 
mma Gregory, daughter of Mr. and 
as E. Gregory of Hamilton, 
J granddaughter of the well known 
dge Miles O’Reilly of the same city. 
On November 17, 1886, ata special 
Convocation, Trinity conferred her 
irinitys) first Bachelor of Music 
lge examination) on Helen 
Gregor, (followed immediately by 
Miss Erma Stanton Mellish and the 
Rev. Mr. William Roberts). By then 
Miss Gregory was taking lectures at 











Trinity as an undergraduate in Arts, 
in woman to do so. During 
ne hree years as an undergrad- 
’@ she took lectures in Trinity halls 
“0 Trnity men, and was the only 
: man student in attendance. there. 
Mn ) 


er classmates was my father, 
relate James Henry MacGill of Van- 
MoUver: another was Sir Francis 
atheu'e, Bishop of New Westmin- 

tcenly retired; a third was 
| itzhugh Esq. of Cobourg and 
The course she took was 
“ental and Moral Philosophy. She 
‘duat-d as a BA in 1889, and as an 
S90, and was the first woman 
Scelve those degrees from Trinity. 

u has good reason to be proud 
this first’ woman graduate, for 
“el Gregory went on to be a power 
"00d, both in the United States 
‘Md In Canada. For 50 years she 
a iving force in the reform of 





social legislation, and in work for 
delinquent children, and exploited 
adults. The University of British 
Columbia recognized her fine public 
service with an LLD in 1938, the first 
time a woman had been so honored 
by that University. Later a plaque 
to her memory was placed in the 
Library Building there. She died in 
1947, having spent her last 45 years 
in Vancouver where she was known 
for some 20-odd years as Judge Helen 
Gregory MacGill of the Vancouver 
Juvenile Court. 

Although as one of her daughters 
I have long known the details of her 
university Career, a year or two ago, 
through the courtesy of the Bursar of 
Trinity College I was permitted to 
check the Trinity records, and so am 
in a position to vouch positively for 
the siatements I have made here. 

E.sit GREGORY MacGILI 

Toronto, Ont. 


Manse Children 


RE ARTICLE “Who Wants to be a 
Minister’s Child?”—I think my father, 
who was a minister, had the right 
answer to why we children of the 
manse are considered “little devils”. 

There were eight of us and we were 
certainly willing to show the other 
children that we could be as bad as 
they were—and then some. Any- 
way, One of the women of the Con- 
gregation came to Dad to complain 
about our antics and she said, “Why 
is it that minister’s children are such 
demons?” My Dad hesitated a mo- 
ment, then replied, “I really don’t 
know unless it is that they have no 
one to play with except the children 
of the Congregation.” 

I enjoyed Mrs. Cleaver’s article 
both in style and content; and she 
could have included many authors 
who come from the “manse”. 


Winnipeg, Man. OLIVE KNOX 


Investors in Eldorado 


RE INTERESTING article in issue 
of January 5, entitled “Ottawa Makes 
Money in Eldorado”, Frank Flaherty 
omits a very important phase of 
Eldorado that many investors in Can- 
ada and the United States are con- 
cerned with: how the Federal Gov- 
ernment could justify its action in 
confiscating the ownership of the 
Eldorado Mines. 

Shareholders were quite content 
that the property should be taken 
over as a defence measure, during 
World War II, but when the war was 
Over, it would seem that the property 
should have been handed back to the 
original owners, or else the share- 
holders should have been fully and 
equitably compensated. If it had not 
been for the early investors, who risk- 
ed their money, there would have 
been no Eldorado, and its potential 
values would have remained unknown. 

I, as one small shareholder among 
some thousands, feel that the treat- 
ment meted out in this regard was not 
justifiable. It seems that the invest- 
ment houses of Canada should have 
accepted the challenge on behalf of 
investors generally, to see that share- 
holders in Eldorado were fully pro- 
tected. We hear a lot nowadays 


ESEARCH on diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels has 
brought impressive advances that 
are helping to save many lives 
today. 

Recurrent attacks of rheumatic 
fever — the chief threat to the 
hearts of children — may be pre- 
vented by penicillin or other drugs. 
New hormone compounds are also 
proving helpful in treating acute 
rheumatic fever, even in cases in 
which the heart has been seriously 
impaired. 

Diseases of the arteries that 
nourish the heart can be treated 
more effectively now than ever be- 
fore with certain drugs that prevent 
the formation or spread of blood 
clots. Studies show that under ideal 
conditions mortality from these 
causes was reduced about one-third 
by the proper use of these drugs. 


Great strides have been made in 


curing infections of the valves of 


the heart. Heretofore, such infec- 
tions were nearly always fatal. To- 
day, two out of three cases are cured. 

In addition, other research stud- 
ies point to progress in the detec- 
tion and treatment of various 
heart disorders. 

Even with these and other ad- 
vances, diseases of the heart and 
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blood vessels continue to be the 
greatest hazard to life. Hundreds 
of thousands of Canadians are af- 
fected by them, and they account 
for about 32 percent of the total 
mortality in our country. 

Authorities say, however, that 
much can be done to help protect 
the heart, and reduce the toll from 
heart disease. Here are some mea- 
sures they recommend: 


be 


pain or a feeling of 
oppression in the chest, rapid or irreg- 
ular beating of the heart, shortness of 
breath, and excessive fatigue. Such 
symptoms are often of nervous origin, 
but their true meaning should be 
determined by the doctor. 


a 

Everyone, especially those middle- 
aged or over, should have periodic 
medical examinations. Such check-ups 
generally insure that if heart trouble 
should occur, it will be detected early, 
when the chances of successful control 
are best. 


3. 


Such a routine should include a nour- 
ishing diet, getting plenty of rest and 
sleep, trying to avoid tension, and 
keeping weight at normal or belou 

The latter is especially important as 
extra weight is a contributing factor 
to several types of heart trouble. 


Today, thousands of people with bad hearts are living practically 


normal lives simply by faithfully following the doctor’s instructions. 


Among the groups aiding research on heart disease is the Life Insurance 


Medical Research Fund, in which 143 Life insurance companies partictp- 
ate. Since 1945, the Fund has contributed nearly 4 million dollars to 


support studies on heart and blood vessel disorders. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 4, Canada 


Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 22-1 


entitled “Your Heart.” 





Name 
Street 


City Prov. 
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How to weave 


profits into 


DESIRES FOR FINER and more 
serviceable fabrics are increasing 


constantly... and the task of 





weaving tabrics of lasting beauty 


and usefulness becomes more 
and more dithcult for textile 
nutacturers everywhere. 
Many of the world’s leading 
mulls are solving the problem 
through chemistry. Monsanto 
has much to otter the textile 
industry in its search for better 
processing, for better materials 


and lower production costs. 


Monsanto Syton * controls fiber slippage in 
pinnir nd i l gth in 





rm yarns result. Production 


ased. 


is the yarn filaments 


sistance and 





N-speed weaving 


and viscose, 


Santomerse* No. 1—Cost advantages in 
nil iring, wetting and re-wetting 
the use of Santomerse No. 1— 


Monsanto’s all-purpose wetting agent. 


Reslooms *—— Monsanto's melamine- 
forn dehy textile resins help fabrics retain 
Ww appearance, since they become 
ics Guring processing. 
Reslooms control shrinkage and contribute 
Washabiulitv and wrinkle resistance to cottons, 


*Trade-mark registered. 





Serving Industry... 
Which Serves Mankind 


about Canadian Citizenship and 
Democracy, but I do not think that 
situations of this kind promote good 
will, or are a credit to a democratic 
country. 

Charlottetown, PEI J. O. HYNDMAN 


Hewitt Flashback 


I DON'T often write Letters to the 
Editor, but since I have known both 
Foster Hewitt and Gordon Sinclair 
for a long time, although not in- 
timately, I did enjoy the latter’s story 
on Foster. When I say “A long 
time”, I mean that I was on the steps 
of the Toronto City Hall . . . when 
Foster described the home- coming of 
Granites from the Olympics, and that 
goes back . . Not only has Foster 
been on the air for 31 years, but 
when he started broadcasting hockey, 
(his first actual game, done with a 
few dollars left over in General 
Motor’s budget, and recommended 
by Gord Cassell of Campbell-Ewald) 
he “knew from nuthin’” as the say- 
ing goes. He had to make up his 
own way of doing it. 

In the 31 years since, every hockey 
broadcaster has had Foster Hewitt 
as a pattern and has tried to improve 
on it. To me, the outstanding thing 
about Foster is that nobodv has man- 
aged to improve on his style. 

There is One other outstanding 
thing about Foster that I think should 
be mentioned. While he has made 
plenty of money out of his work, 
has not been money that motivated his 
decisions and he has always acted ac- 
cording to his own idea of sports 
integrity. 

Pembroke, Ont E. G. ARCHIBALD 
President, CHOV 


The Kurt Meyer Case 


IN A RECENT editorial entitled 
“Too Much Screaming in Kurt Meyer! 
Case” you reter to what you believe 
to be the “real issue in the case.” I 
believe that you have erred in select- 
ing the real issue which surely is the 
meting out of justice to Meyer. 

The circumstances of his trial, the 
reports of the procedures there used, 
the statements recently made bv the 
prosecuting officer and Meyer's de- 
tence counsel. and the actions of the 
Canadian Government clearly show 
that there is considerable doubt about 
Mever’s guilt or the degree of his 
guilt. This doubt can be resolved by 


review by the Supreme Court 
You say that such a revie, 


serve no purpose other than 


Canada’s only war crimes tri, 
in a strange light in int 


eyes.” What a shocking 


our courts!) The purpose o 


view would be to see if M 
given a fair trial and a fair 
This appears to me to be 
purpose. 


Political or international ¢ 


tions should be permitted t 
no more than in any case 
to the courts. 

Should Meyer’s release b 
it would, as you say, not 
beyond the power of the 
Government to regulate hi 
but it would be none of the 
Government's business to r 


Toronto, Ont. Davip V. ANDERsox 


Where's Canso? 
YOU'LL probably hear from sever 
other Nova Scotians about this—yoy 
deserve to. Your review ot Dr. Bras. 


‘set's book places Canso, the famous 


site of early wireless days, 
Breton, rather than on the 


of Nova Scotia where it belon 
inference is that Dr. Brasset 


didn’t know where Canso is 
It reminds me of a film 
advertise tourist attractions 


ada, which began in Vancot 
ended in Que sbec, with the 


“From here on Canada slo} 


gently to the sea”. True enough 
but SATURDAY NIGHT mustn't 
the woeful lack of knowledgs 


Maritimes which seems to 
Upper Canada. 
Eastview, Ont. VIRGINIA I 


@ The reviewer confused Car 


Inverness, Dr. Brasset’s birt! 


Cape Breton Island. He c 


“Mind you, it's awfully cloy 
heaven it wasn't Amherst 
{pologies to Mrs. Thurrot 
other outraged Maritimers 


Dalhousie La 


RE YOUR recent story 

housie University, I was vc 
surprised to see no mention 

of the founders of the Law 

Dean Weldon and Judge 
These two great men... Ss! 
place in the affection of th 
students. 

Sidney, BC W. kK 


—McKibbin in Ham 


A Man Can Only Stand So Much 
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Aerial Survey 
PRESSURE vs. HEIGHT 


b of building and maintain- 
(-mile Trans Mountain Pipe 
e Edmonton to Vancouver 
; for completion in December, 
going to be less difficult 
people predicted. An im- 
ison: the use of advanced 
irve methods. 
Me ent ot Alberta’s crude oil 
icross the Rockies raises a 
simi c problem: oil flows down- 
1 hil ou have to pump it uphill 
imps must provide enough 
ottset both the height of 
1 friction in the pipe. 


The { 
ng 


TI st of piping crude is pro- 
orti¢ o the length of the line, the 
river crossings, the type of 
rth, swamp, rock) that must 
red—and the amount of 
juired to move the oil ‘“‘over 
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untain: The cost is proportional 

Cor stoned by Trans Mountain 


pipe line route through the 

{ Pass and down the North 

Coquithalla and Fraser 

nsulting engineers Lockwood 

x Bartlecc (Canada) Limited 

that these variables could be 

| ently assessed with the aid 
| of photography. This job 

hic Coverage three miles wide 

mountain route, at a scale 

teet to 1 inch went to 

ographic Survey Corporation 

boronto 

s x the photographs stereo- 

it night and reconnoitring 

ry day, engineers were able 

the number of water cross- 

! bad going, and minimize 

of the pipe line. Photo- 

measurement of elevations 

hem to select direct routes 

ny hills, while avoiding 

hac exceeded oil pressure 


ns 





otography was flown last 
ind pipe line location com- 
12. Final staking is now 
g shed to completion, and 
on is due to start within a 
5 

re interested in the applica- 
our problems of such aeria! 
hniques as photogrammetric 
urborne profile recording, 
entory, aeromagnetic survey- 
g write on company letterhead, 

teld of interest, to: 





Tie Photographic Survey 
Corporation Limited 


1450 © Connor Drive, Toronto, Canada 
4-52 
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Stokes catalogue, your com- 
plete, reliable guide in select- 
ing vegetable and flower 
seeds for gardening in your 
particular area. All the best 
of standard varieties, all the 
superior new types. You can 
be sure of success with 
Stokes seeds. 


WRITE FOR IT 





EEDS LIMITED 


ATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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begins next week and brings to her citizens t 


Foronto’s third annual Opera Festiva 
he oppor- 
tunity of hearing voung ( anadian professional singers 
such as Patricia SNELL, shown in the title role of 
Manon in the Massenet opera. Though presented in 
Foronto, the Festival is in a sense nationwide, since 
the Opera Company personnel is drawn from. ali 
Miss Snell is actually one of the few 

Her home ts in 
the north suburb of Forest Hill and she takes her 
Voice training at the Royal Conservatory Opera 
School 
Crum, who will conduct a performance of ~ he 


Photo by Ken Bell. 


across Canada. 


leading singers who lives in the city 


She is married to pianist-conductor George 
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Good Healt 


Bowling is a friendly 





pastime, enjoyed by all 







ages. It helps you to 
Good Health — the 
Canadian Way! 


After bowling — or any time you 


want real refreshment, enjoy a 
mellow, zestful Brading’s Ale 


Then you ll know why so many 


men are saving “I’m a Brading’s 
Man Myself”, 





Always ask for 


Brading’s Old Stock Ale 
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Profitable Operation 


Kegucteo Cldegualé 


Working Capital 


ME officers of many business concerns, 
] both small and large. find that chang- 
ing conditions have brought changes in 
their financial needs. Working funds which 
formerly were adequate are no longer sufli- 
cient to permit operation at top efficiency. 
We shall be pleased to discuss with you, 
ways and means of providing additional 


working funds as needed. 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


ER VICTORIA 
SAINT JOHN 


TORONT MONTREAL NEW ® NEN WINN ALGARY VAN 
LONDON KITCHENER BRAN HAM N TTAWA OQ t HALIFAX 


50 King Street Woest, Toronto. Canada 
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What the host 


serves most 





Everybody's beer 


Right through the year 


Guaranteed - 


The finest lager beer ever brewed 


OTTAWA VIEW 


KING, GOVERNOR GENERAL, PM 


by Michael Barkway 


R. VINCENT MASSEY delib- 

erately returned to his private 
- residence trom England be- 
fore taking up his appointment as 
Governor General. Thus he moves 
as a Canadian trom his Canadian 
home to Rideau Hall instead of ar- 
riving from overseas. 

The Commission appointing him as 
Governor General will be the first 
one issued under the Great Seal of 
Canada, but it is accident rather than 
design which gives the first Canadian 
commission to the first Canadian 
Governor General. The procedure 
was changed by the Letters Patent of 
1947, issued atter Lord Alexander's 
appointment. Until that time the 
King’s Commission to the Governor 
General was issued in London under 
the “Roval Sign Manual and Signet.” 
But it is a principle of the British 
Monarchy that the ministers of one 
ot the King’s Governments must take 
responsibility for every one of the 
King’s acts. It was in accordance 
with Imperial Conference decisions 
that the Ministers to take responsi- 
bility tor the choice of Governors 
General should be the ministers ot 
the dominion concerned, not = min- 
isters of the United Kingdom. 

The three requirements for Royal 
Letters Patent or Commissions now 
are: King’s signature, the Great Seal 
ot Canada, and a counter-signature by 
the Prime Minister 


WHEN the Letters Patent’ revoking 
Lord Alexander’s commission (in- 
cidentally he was the first Governor 
General to have his commission 
revoked in this wav) were being pre- 
pared, the question arose which ought 
to come first—the King’s signature, 
the Seal or the Prime Minister's signa- 
ture. In the event the Letters Patent 
Were prepared, sealed and counter- 
signed here, and then sent to London 
for the King’s signature. The docu- 
ment was actually carried to London 
by Finance Minister Abbott, who hap- 
pened to be going at the right time. 

Canada has no regular system of 
official couriers or King’s Messengers 
across the Atlantic. The “diplomatic 
bag” conveying official documents 
between Ottawa and Canada House 
goes in charge of the Captains ot 
ICA aircraft who have been sworn in 
for this purpose. From London dip- 
lomatic mail is distributed round 
Europe by the “King’s Messengers” 
of the British Foreign Office: we pay 
them for the service. 

Canada’s only official diplomatic 


messengers—they are not called 
“King’s Messengers” travel the 


trains between here and New York 
and Washington. Sometimes we are 
able to help the British by carrying 
their diplomatic mail along this route. 


Informal Consultations 


PRIME MINISTER St. Laurent could 
not and would not give details of his 
exchanges with the King about the 
Massey appointment. He did insist 


that there were “informal © onsult. 
tions”. St. Laurent, obviou ty, hy 
not had the opportunities to hecon, 
personally acquainted with - 
that Mackenzie King had.  8ut th, 
Prime Minister of any C ommop. 
wealth country has the right O Write 
personally to His Majesty — Othe; 
means by which Massey’s ppoint. 
ment could have been discussed wer 
through trusted intermediates. notab) 
the previous Governor Gene: «|, Lor 
Alexander, who had plenty oF chance 
to see the King on his various visit 
to London, and the Secretary of Star 
for External Affairs, L. B. Pearsop 
Who ts also well Known in London 
Any idea that Vincent Massey was 
a last-minute choice can be dismiss: 


‘It was not for lack of a successor thar 


Lord Alexander's term was twice ev. 
tended. It is probable that St. lauren 
would have been ready to recommen 
Vincent Massey at any time in the 
last two vears. Certainly the appoint 
ment had been discussed at the hig 
est level before the first of the exte 
sions of Lord Alexander's tern 


Budget Taking Shape 


THE argument about Canadian 
tor NATO which has been 
behind the scenes for the last 
months is now beginning to engay 
public attention. Before the Lisb 
meeting of the Atlantic Council t 
Government will have. settled 
more definite target figure 
vear’s detence and mutual aid 

Douglas Abbott and the 
Department are being very fir 
the total overall commitment. | 
limit on what they think the econon 
can bear is not likel¥ to be stretche: 
but even at that it will be ab 
of next year’s budget. 

Two things have been happen 
here in response to the NATO 
gestions.” One is that the Defence 
Department has been working 
Wavs of cutting Its own requiremens 


so as to have more left tor m 
The other is that a plan 
taking shape to hand out th 
money in instalments. 


The danger of voting large ove 
totals—as NATO asks every .od\ | 
do—is that the Services try spend 


it somehow. However strict te & 
trols at the top, waste Is 4 
encouraged. So we may 1! d 
the defence budget proposed Maren 
is less than the commitment ‘lace 
NATO. The idea would th 
increase it later on through supp 
mentary estimates if defence rode 
tion justified further votes. 

The increased amounts fo; mul 
aid would come if the ¢ net % 
by saving in the ¢ nadian 
forces. The saving could be iccom- 
plished in two main ways. W migm 
reduce some of the “rear-. new! 
establishments which we hi 
planning on a more genero 7 
than most of our allies. W. meg 
also spread some of our Service Pu 
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mR. MASSEY'’S JOB 


—___ 





DELEGATE OF KING OF CANADA 


‘by B. *. Sandwell 


HE ONLY thing that worries this 
coumn about the appointment 
of Mr. Massey as Governor 
Genera! of Canada is the things that 
Canadias) Commentators, public and 
private red or printed, have been 
waving out it. Mr. Massey can be 


relied upon to do exactly what a 
Governo’ General ought to do to 
maintain the character of the position, 
which that of a delegate of His 
Majest) ‘he King. Practically nobody 


who hes Commented on the appoint- 
ment has shown the slightest appre- 
ation of the fact that that is the 
nature of the position, and that Mr. 
Massey suitability consists in the 
precise fact that he will do what is 


eeded keep it in that nature. 
It lo very much as if Canadians, 
the result of a long period of 
colon subjection” in which the 
B Gover! General was the conspicu- 


us personification of the authority 
shich they were colonially subject. 
yecome imbued with the idea that 

er iS the actual means of 
subjection. In the first half of 
neteenth century that was obvi- 
us!) true: and just as most Ameri- 


ns have never learned that the mon- 
chy of King George VI is a very 


erent thing from = the monarchy 
t King George III, so it may be that 
Canadians have never learned that 
Governor Generalship in’ the 

Lord Tweedsmuir or Lord 


Alexi ris a very different thing 
Governor Generalship in the 

inds Lord Gostord. 
BCANADIANS may have some excuse 


tuilure to catch up. Owing to 

that Our written constitution 

st inchanged from the form 

took a century ago (less 15 

1¢ Governor General is still 

fo in that constitution as the 

erson Whose job it is to “assent” to 

Billy passed by the Parliament of Can- 

ithhold assent, or to reserve 

such B “tor the signification of the 

King’s pleasure” - which phrase 

n the time when that constitu- 

enacted, the pleasure of the 

Aings British advisers, the Govern- 
ment the United Kingdom. 


But Constitutions change, in coun- 
res ‘yr the British system of de- 
Mocrae by use and wont as well as 

fo amendment. The constitu- 

lo anada has been completely 

Manger in that matter by use and 
wont 1 the fact that it has not 
Yeen iged by amendment is en- 
rely own fault in that we have 
ver ed to have it changed. No 


Gove General has withheld assent 
OF Tes da Bill for the signification 
tn ig’s pleasure for generations; 
ld if sovernor General ever did so 
{ be for the pleasure of His 


Majest in person and not that of his 
Brit lvisers, who have long since 
‘ands ved any claim to advise him 


s relating to Canada. 
i IS now a nation with a 


Parliament consisting of “the King, 
an Upper House. styled the Senate. 
and the House of Commons.” (That 
also is in the Canadian constitution. ) 
The King is an essential part of the 
structure of its Parliament, exactly as 
he is an essential part of the structure 
ot the Parliament of the United King- 
dom. And he now functions in exactly 
the same way in connection with the 
Canadian Parliament as he does in 
connection with the British Parlia- 
ment, except that here he does so 
normally through the Governor Gen- 
eral. The Act of Succession which 
determines who shall be King of Can- 
ada is historically an Act of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, but in practice it is 
now an Act of all the Parliaments 
which recognize the King as_ their 
head. since it cannot be amended 
without their consent. Canada has on 
one occasion participated in the 
amending of it; it was by Canada’s 
own action that King Edward VIII 
ceased to be King of Canada and 
King George VI “reigned in his 
stead” 


YET THROUGHOUT the discussion on 
the first appointment of a Canadian 
Goverror General there has been an 
underlying assumption that the Gov- 
ernor General is the actual head ot 
the Canadian political structure, and 
that it is therefore of enormous im- 
portance whether he should or should 
not be a Canadian, because of some 
effect which his Canadianism or noa- 
Canadianism will have on his usetul- 
ness in the office. In these days ot 
long-distance telephones, air mail and 
cablegrams, that is an entirely wrong 
approach to the question. The King 
is still the head of the Canadian po- 
litical structure, and the one impor- 
tant question about any Governor 
General is. will he well and faithtully 
represent the King during the neces- 
sarily prolonged absence of His 
Majesty from his Canadian kingdom? 
If the Governor General, a person 
Whose appointment must at the very 
least be approved by, and according 
to current theories must apparent!) 
be made bv, the Canadian Cabinet. 
is going to become the real Crown 
in the Canadian constitution, we are 
halfway to a Republic already. Indeed. 
people to whom that seems a natural 
and proper state of affairs are actually 
advocating a republican form of gov- 
ernment even though they may not 
be aware of it. The very essence of a 
monarchy is that it is hereditary 
that while the representatives of the 
people lay down the basic principles 
of inheritance and establish certain 
limitations (such as the religious 
affiliation of the monarch) they do 
not freely choose the person who is 
to be monarch. If the Governor Gen- 
eral takes the place of the monarch, 
all that goes by the board; the Gov- 
ernor Generalship cannot be heredi- 
tary and nobody could wish it to be, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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An Important Difference 


The difference between a conservative investment 
and one involving a speculative risk of capital is 
not always clear to investors. 


If you are in doubt about the safety of principal 
or income from any security you now hold or 
contemplate buying, you are invited to consult 
with us. We will gladly supply you facts upon 
which to base your decision to buy or sell. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 





Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halitax 
Quenes Ottawa Hamilion London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina F¢ Calgary Victoria 
Lon cagzo New York 








Equitable Life Reports 
Advances For Year 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1951 


\SSETS 
Head Office Premises $ 25.000.00 
Mortgages on Real bstate 17,439.99 1.19 
Avreements for Sale 184.09 1.15 
Loans on Policies 926. 794.94 
Bonds and Debentures 1.647.719.24 
Stocks (Book Value TO.070.06 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 125. 
Interest Accrued 
Premiums Due and Deferred (Net) 
Due from Other Companies 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Policy and Annuity Reserves $19.03 41.154.00 
Provision for l npaid and Unreported Claims 239,184.00 
Amounts Left with the Company at Interest’ 1.156.175.00 
Taxes, Expenses and Accounts Due and 7 
Accrued 63.851.00 
Other Liabilities 298.372.8 
Staff Pension Fund 263.267.00 
Dividends Allotted to Policy holders 118.293.00 
Asset Fluctuation Reserve 125,444.70 
Investment and Contingency Reserves 900,000.00 
CAPITAL PAID IN 327,155.00 
SURPLUS re ei 130.80 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $23.883.327.31 


Assets increased $1,417,544... Policy Reserves 

higher by $913,600 . Payments to Policy- 

holders and Beneficiaries $1,108,629 . . . New 

Business $10.541.725 Insurance in’ Force 
384.805.970 


tinwe) ?% ‘ 


| FEquitaBte. Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


wean oOo —~ WATERLOO,ONTARIO 
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Smith Revelations 
Encouraging Sign 


R. SIDNEY SMITHS revelations of the low 





English knowledge among 


foronto students is the most 


¢ Canadian educational 


development in 


+ 


ade of teachers, edu 





of departments 


nitent enena There has 


the plea of guilty 


Qut of this ) Situation we expect a 


Wortance of 


English at all 


‘ if ontrovers\ ists jong enougn 


‘ceed 
succeed 


ns newsworthy enough, we may 


ppreciation of English by pa- 


cooperation of home 


} ¢ + . + 1 
school so ess o successful education, 
Newspapers, magazines and 


radio have been 


authorities 





Comic strips mas 
emselves but there is little 
1 that the time spent by the average student in 


undoubted|\ has sharply 


for supplementary reading 
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The Times and Confederation 


IHE AN yo Times has acted on SATURDAY 
NIGH S vw birth of Canada should 
Ss commemorated when 
O Hundred I s Page Vere issued in book 
) h ¢ of that great papel 

9 Ju >. 1867. will be included 

xt ( ( ) book and in the mean 

s be cluded In reprints sent out 

‘ s \ ) of the page answers our 
s ps The Time 1867 failed to 

dof 1 
i () } ter who sent out 
) C mn of fine prin 
) opium Stie The 

s how tl inion Ww Vork 

| 1 Casts 1 etirement « 

| Ni h Qs Gs ‘ral, who vil ve 
tt Duk ft Buckingham vith th 

\ | 1 ) xt step 
sudd \ 
( \ vind rb 
i Livia 


opportunity ot 


He's a Big 


at least been impressive, although it will be 
suid by the Canadian Press, Ministerial side, to 
ive gone off with eéclat This dav. Julv 1. will 


encetorth be known as Union Day 


\ despatch from Toronto told of the tremendous 


nthusiasm ot the crowds while two dispatches from 


Halifax painted two pictures, one of enthusiasm, 
e other of flags at half mast. a newspaper in 
urning, half the shops closed The Times then 


ts now, did its best to provide the whole truth. In 


ew of present controversy it Is interesting that 


headed its story: “The Dominion otf 


Canada” and in the tirst sentence said: “This dav 


las given birth to the political infant, the Dominion 


Canada 


New Brunswick Salmon 


NEW BRUNSWICK, which realizes about $60,000 
year from leasing salmon waters, is about to 
den the opportunities for anglers. The Province 


mas Withdrawn 123 miles of rivers and streams 


ind 45 lakes from leasing and will make them 


ivailable to a limited number of rods at a fixed 


dav’s fishing 


a pel 
Some of these waters have been leased for the 
st 50 years and part of such world-famous rivers 
s the Restigouche, the 


ill now be open 


Miramichi and the Nepsi 
In the vears of leasing they 
ive been well protected, and represent an oppo! 
inity for the angler that will be eagerly sought 
New Brunswick has for vears led in protecting 
ts fishing, but in doing so, 


sharply limited the 


fishermen by leasing great stretches 


t 
I 


individuals and clubs. The Province, 


Saint 


vers to 


cording to the John 


Telegraph-Journal, is 


HES DOING 
WELL SINCE 
WE LET HIM 
OUT ON HIS 


CTT 


db ee (OO 





Boy Now 


now trying to strike a better balance 


public and private angling. 
All the Canadian provinces are becom 


conscious of the value of rivers and stre 


conservation methods are beginning to s 


New B 


alone, however, is in the happy position 


steady depletion of game fish. 


able to relax restrictions 


New Test for NATO 


1Ht 


cil. which 


MEETING of the 
starts in 


North 


Lisbon) on 


Atlant 
Febr 


under the chairmanship of Mr. Lester | 


son, is in some ways critical. In Septe 
Ottawa. and again at the end of Nove 


Rome, the most crucial questions facing the 
Were postponed. This time the third time ¢ 
they cannot be postponed much longer I 
need to be reached, and it will not be ea 

From the Canadian point of view, we 
haps most directly concerned in the out 
what has been called the “burden-sharing ¢ 
For good reasons or tor bad, the Canadian 
the “Three Wise Men” t 


ways of improving the combined effort wa 


to the effort of 


wholly negative. The Lisbon meeting 
What, if anything, the Atlantic Communit 


to preserve its rearmament program in fac 


Negative responses from this country a 


Belgium. 
At one further remove we are concern 
formation of a | uropean Army with Geran 


guestion of contractual 


i 
Bonn and the West to re} 


and the related 
ments between 


occupation statute. Both these have prove 


bring 
Midd 
the c 
clus 
; faces 
Th 
with 


cumb 


Ove! 


B Natio 
esent 
oecds! 


minist 
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shiv ve than was hoped. Both are at the point 


to acn 
where decisions must now be taken for better or 
for Wo 

If t idmission of Turkey and Greece is to 
hing th). increase in strength that is needed in the 


\iddle { ast, the long protracted negotiations about 


F the comand set-up must also be brought to a con- 


atis 
Jysion It is, indeed, a formidable agenda which 


faces th Council. 

[he one forward step which can be prophesied 
with an. certainty is an overhaul of the —vhole 
cumbersome machinery of NATO. It seems certain 
that the Council will agree to consolidate all its 
scattered’ organs into one permanent secretariat 
either i) London or Paris. At the same time the 
Counci! of Deputies is likely to be reconstituted as 
a permenent group with full ministerial responsi- 
bility. (his would give the North Atlantic alliance 

regu directing body, clothed with as much 
sovernmental authority as. for example, the United 
Nations Security Council. Each government's rep- 
resentative Would speak for his government. On 
occasions. no doubt, it will still be desirable for 
ministers to meet personally; but in the intervals 
hetween their meetings the permanent council 
would be able to take fully binding decisions. 

This. in itself, will be a great gain. It will help 


ive some reality to the continuous cooperation 
of the Atlantic countries which has been so long 
discussed in rather woolly terms under the catch- 
hrase “Atlantic Community.” This will probably 
take us as far as Machinery can. It remains for the 
velve governments to use the machinery when they 
ve established it. 


Jimmy the Hopeful 


THERE is an audacity about Mr. James Gardiner’s 
shots which inspires wonder if not admira- 





tion, It Was a very pertinent question which con- 
mted him at the recent meeting of the Canadian 


Federation of Agriculture. He was asked to 


veoncile the Government's general exhortation to 
nerease productivity with the position of the Cana- 
mer: and he was on sound ground in savy- 

vy that he would not encourage increased pro- 
clon of agricultural products unless he could 
markets for them. But it was drawing a bow 
long venture to indicate that his col- 

cague. Mr. Abbott, was finding new ways to 


ince British purchases of Canadian agricultural 


j t 
CUUC 


Mr. Abbott unhappily was doing nothing of the 


phind. nor had he any opportunity to do anything 
“the kind. British people very badly need more 
df Canada, and Canadian farmers would 
pe deli d to produce the food for them if they 
pod pas for it. But the batfling fact is that they 
ol \ for it. In present circumstances it is 

!\ deceptive to hold out hopes for increased 

Dritist venditure on Canadian food. The ques- 
tion to is Vear is Whether the British will be able 
sper s much as they did last year on Canadian 
ese and salmon. This was one of the 


ing shots that landed far into the rough. 


New Age of Opera 


WHEN Lhird Annual Opera Festival opens in 
| the end of this month, it will show two 
Mings usually associated with Canadian Opera: 
perm e and progress Yet both trends are true 
, vival. Beginning as an activity of the 
R iservatory Opera School, the Festival is 
! fledged business enterprise, administered 
a | val Association of Toronto businessmen 
; Bes this permanence and progress as a sound 


enture there has been a steady develop 


artistic stature. This vear the Company 


is presenting three productions which because of 
their intrinsic difficulties in décor, staging and vocal 
demands are seldom attempted by any but the most 
fully equipped and permanent opera companies: 
Mozart's “The Magic Flute”; Massenet’s “Manon” 
and Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride.” 

Behind this steady progress there are, of course. 
the names of Canada’s top people in the opera 
field; among others, Dr. Arnold Walter, Director 
of the Conservatory Senior School, where the pro- 
fessional singers were originally trained; Nicholas 
Goldschmitt, Musical Director of the Festivals: 
Herman Geiger-Torel, who stages the productions: 


Gweneth Lloyd. Choreographer. But in addition to 





Be 


DR. ARNOLD WALTER 


these there is the whole host of voung singers, 
drawn trom coast to coast on whom the ultimate 
success—and future—of the Festival lies. 

This permanence and progress of the Festival are 
leading the Opera Festival Association towards its 
ultimate goal: that it will prove itself to the point 
Where it will become Canada’s National Opera 
Company This means, presumably, that it hopes 
to achieve the standard of excellence that will 
justify its subsidization by public funds. Whether 
this will come about in the first place We can 
foresee many difficulties that will accrue even 
should opera become a branch of the civil service 

certainly the first barrier to be broken down is 
the idea that opera, good or bad ought to be sup 
ported, just because it is culture. By proving that 
Opera is popular and by proving that we have the 
talent to make it both permanent and progressive 
as a local venture, We are more ready to meet the 


question of broadening the ¢ ompany’s scope 


Mr. St. Laurent’s Character 


THE CHARACTER ot Prime Minister St. Laurent 
is ably discussed in The Canadian Liberal by Mh 
Bruce Hutchison under the rather startling title 
“The Ultimate Canadian” That) phrase. which 
seems to cover more territory than is reasonable 


does not occur in the text of the article. and we 
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suspect that Mr. Hutchison did not father it. In 
these days of rapid change it is dangerous to 
declare that anybody is the ultimate of anything: 
even Mr. Churchill is probably not the ultimate 
Englishman. 

But Mr. Hutchison’s article is a very wise and 
percipient one. What he really means is that M1 
St. Laurent has made himself accepted as a type ot 
Canada “because his reactions to every problem 
public and private, are so typically Canadian”; and 
that, we think, is a true estimate. It explains the 
amazing rapidity with which the Prime Minister 
has settled into the role of representative citizen. 
And incidentally, without Mr. Hutchison having 
to say a word to that effect. it pays a tremendous 
tribute to what was the chief element in Mr. King’s 
political genius—his ability to detect the potentiali- 
ties of men before they became actual qualities 
For the thesis of the Hutchison article is that ten 
vears ago Mr. St. Laurent “had passed middle age 
and yet half of his nature, one might say, and cer- 
tainly his highest talents, had not been uncovered 
or even suspected.” They were not suspected, M1 
Hutchison says, even by Mr. St. Laurent himselt 
but if they were not suspected by Mr. King we 
will eat the hat which we throw in the air whenever 
the present Prime Minister makes an _ outdoo! 
speech. It was Mr. King who invented Mr. St 
Laurent, and the invention was not the least of his 
services to his country. 

Canadians perhaps do not tully realize the mag- 
nitude of the burden that rests upon the Prime 
Minister’s shoulders, and the effects of which are 
showing themselves in his recent photographs. in 
deepening shadow of sadness in the eves. We are 
not accustomed to thinking of our own statesme! 
as bearing great responsibilities in the tremendous 
task of staving off a world tragedy: but the states- 
men themselves are well enough aware of them 
Mr. Pearson is resilient. the Prime Minister per- 
haps a little less so. Here is a man who could 
still be making a very comfortable fortune pleading 
the causes of wealthy clients before the Supreme 
Court, but who has dedicated himself to the task 


of keeping war from Canada and the world 


Enterprising La Presse 


AT LEAST one Canadian newspaper will report 
the Lisbon meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Council through Canadian eves This is an im 
provement of at least one over the Rome meeting 
of the Council which was attended by no Canadiat 
reporters at all, although in both cases the Chat 
man of the Council is our own Secretary of State 
tor External Affairs, Mr. Pearson 

The one reporter going to Lisbon trom Canad: 
will not be, as you might suppose. a representative 
of one of the national news-gathering agencies. no 
vet of one of the big English-language dailies He 
will represent La Presse of Montreal 


La Presse is sending to the NATO meetings it 


/ 
4 


experienced Ottawa correspondent Nr 





Langlois Mr. Langlois spent most of last 

in Europe. He returned to cover the Ottawa mee 
ing of NATO and the fall session of Parliament 
and immediately afterwards went to Korea w 
Mr. Brooke Claxton’s party Now he is 

Paris on the wav to Lisbon. and after the Lisbo 


meeting will be visiting German 





In congratulating La Presse on its initiative 
SATURDAY NIGHT is pleased to announce t NI 
Langlois will also be writing two articles for us 
After the Lisbon meeting, whe s results ¢ ) 

ewed in proper perspective. he w OIve US 
summing-up ot what was achieved: and late C 

lI pProy de \ I rst h Vd I vw I 4 I Vn il v Tou 


n western Germany 
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ASK THE LONDON LIFE MAN 
ABOUT HIS COMPANY’S 
1951 RECORD... 


HE WILL TELL YOU... 
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e \ new reeord in life insurance issued—S » PD .000 L000, 


This was 348.000,000 more than in 1950. 
e \ new record i the crowth of life in-uranece in torce— 
$230,000,000, The total life insurance in effect is now 


> 
ters (wi the) OM) 


e The largest increase In assets in the histor, ort the 


“) 7 = 
Company —S29. 700.000, Total assets are : 
- | t 

» (MM) CMM ; ) 
} } ; h 

ne millon Canadians are now imsured E 
‘ Lif 
{ 1 l Rey» pene h 





Insurance Company 
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Next Week in SATURDAY NIGHT... 


BAY STREET AND YOUR MONEY 


by FRASER ROBERTSON. Financial Editor, The Telegram, Toronto 
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GRATIEN GELINAS 
Stage Actor 
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BRUCE HUTCHISON ANDREW ALLAN ROBERTSON DAVIES 
Essayist Radio Producer Playwright 





OUR TALK SELLS CANADA SHORT 


We hear too much about Canada’s inferi- 


NHIS PIECE is written for the purpos 
: puncturing and if possible putting « 


S 
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wld 
Olds 


ority complex, its lack of humor, says 


Montreal writer, so let's look at the facts 


r 


Sa packet of myths about Canada 
e been and are still being spread aro 
nber of our leading writers (to the po 

it many non-writing Canadians 

eve them and to lend a hand in spread 


ral mvtn, Of which a numDde 


t have turned a pretty penny 
that the Canadian peop e are a 


acKINgG a sense Of NumMmor 


tne qua ty KNOWN 
Or any Kind t 
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by Leslie Roberts 
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UBLISHERS get first-hand knowledge of mining by 


visiting camps 


TWO of the Pearces, Tom (left) and 


N. C. Pearce on an Arctic flight. 


Bill, watch 


copies of the Northern Miner roll off the press. 


Othe 
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_M. LeBourdais 


DesBrisoy 


N. C. PEARCE 


IX PEARCES. three brothers and the son of 

each, are publishers of The Northern Miner, 

a Toronto weekly devoted exclusively to 
Canadian mining. Their chosen field has expanded 
enormously in the 36 years since they began 
recording the progress and encouraging the devel- 
opment of Canadian mining: The Northern Miner 
has grown and prospered accordingly: and the 
esteem in which the publishers are held by the 
mining fraternity has increased with the years. 

The first great impetus to mining in northern 
Ontario came in 1903 with the discovery of silver 
at Cobalt. followed a few vears later by the gold 
Porcupine and Kirkland Lake. 
Investors and speculators the world over became 
interested in the mines of northern Ontario, thus 
providing an opening for a publication which 
should be devoted mainly to mining news. Two 
Cobalt men seized the opportunity. 

Ben Hughes and Ernest Hand started The 
Northern Miner at Cobalt in 1915, with a capital. 
it is said, of $10. Hughes had been mining editor 
of the Cobalt Daily Nugget and correspondent for 
the Toronto Globe. Hand was the owner of a 
small printing plant producing a weekly newspaper 
tor Cobalt and another tor New Liskeard, nine 
miles north. These were typical small-town week- 


discoveries of 


lies, covering local events in their respective com- 
munities. The Northern Miner, on the other hand. 
while concerned with news of Cobalt mines, was 
equally interested in mining news from Porcupine, 
Kirkland Lake, or elsewhere, but made no pre- 
tense of dealing with any other kind of news. 

In 1916, Richard Pearce. of Toronto, bought 
Hughes’ controlling interest. Pearce. a staff writer 
on the Toronto Daily World, had been assigned 
to do special mining articles, and in this way had 
gained a Knowledge of the mining regions and an 
appreciation of the possibilities of a publication 
devoted to mining information 

Richard’s brother Norman, editor of the Sunday 
World, overseas with the CEF at the time. came 
in with Richard at the end of the war: and a short 
while later they were joined by John. who had 
also been overseas. The three brothers have been 
working together ever since (without a quarrel, 
D. M. LEBOURDAIS is a Canadian author and 


free-lance writer livine in) Toronto 


Unique father-and-son team of six runs weekly paper, 
dedicated entirely to inside dope on mine operatio''s 


MINER: 
"ON THE LEVEL’ 
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RICHARD PEAR‘, sp Conse! 
sean ot sol 
5 cordal 
old-lin 
Wiel 
Libera 
Financ 
wal 
As 
Cabin 
sed 
ne 
Bor 
W. J. PEARCE T. R. PEARCE ¢ 
savs Norman). In time, Richard’s son Thoms 
Norman’s son Richard, and John’s son Willa: , 
were given important managerial positions 
Production of the paper was continued at ¢ : 
until the spring of 1929, when it was found m 
convenient to publish in a community with grea 
facilities, and the publication office was moved | : 
Toronto. where a modern printing plant—s 
greatly expanded—was established. The Nort! 
Viner averages 32 pages per issue, and is \ \ 
printed and illustrated) on good quality pape ee 
Large special editions are produced at inter ; f 
In dealing with such a varied and highly tec 
nical subject as mining, the Pearces have found : 
necessary to employ a large staff of men who 
not only capable writers but have some knowleds 
of geology and mining practice. Some are m 
engineers. They must be able to trave! the 
distances necessary to get first-hand ormat 
of mining operations in every corner of the ; iL 
trv. In earlier days, much of this travel was > ~ 
canoe, When it did not require actual toot U 
with pack on back. After Gilbert 1 aBine s 
staked the Eldorado mine at Great Bear | ake : 
was developing that property into the radium 
uranium producer it ultimately became, Peares i 
maintained a staff correspondent at the mine ! 
a whole year, during which time a runn ace 
was given of the development of am IN sue 
exceptional circumstances. 
THE SECURING of prompt and accurate ews Ie 
widely-scattered points, many of whic’ are dill 
cult to reach, requires not only a ¢ ible ; 
well-trained staff, but the willingness to sper 
money freely. Quite often a long trip 
naturally expensive, results in’ only g 
of news, sometimes not even that. | Pearces 
realize that in no other wav can the ormal 
they require be obtained. In many ca the a 
sence of specific news itself constitut the s 
of information upon which some of | reads 
depend. 
Ihe Pearces consider it desirable that 
should personally Keep in touch wit! event 
the field: and they have made a practic. ot 10% 
staff! men to do anything they them- ves ™ 
not prepared to do. In 1928, Richar earee 
CONTINUED PAU -* 
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WHY BCS COALITION SPLIT 


4k) Y POLITICS ts back in British Columbia 
ifter an absence of ten years, and the 
ig election will really be something to 


satch 
The U happy political alliance of Liberals and 
Conser’ es no longer prevails. After a decade 


yf son vat strained harmony, trequently dis- 
recent months, the coalition of the two 


cordant 
oid-line oarties ended on a particularly sour note 
when P er Byron I. “Boss” Johnson, a lifelong 
Libera manded and got the resignation of his 
Finance Minister, Herbert Anscomb, a Tory from 
away b ind proud of it. 

4s Anssomb nonchalantly stepped out of the 
Cabinet th the remark that the Premier had 
used th imsiest of excuses for his demand, he 
was ft ed by three of his fellow Conservatives 

the Caoinet, thus making the rout of the coali- 
fon cor ete 

Bol crisis, British Columbia’s union govern- 


d in crisis. It took World War IL and 
inving political turmoil to set the stage 
in British Columbia; it took a com- 
lo { conditions and events, all of them 
vitably to disaster, to bring about coali- 
ee pse. Almost everyone in British Colum- 
n his bones that coalition was doomed 

ral months ago, each of the component 
ounced it would fight the next election, 

was to be, as a separate entity. But no 


xpected the end would come so soon. 


BACTUS coalition would have passed into 
story some time ago had it not been tor Premier 
5 stubborn acknowledgment that the 


date given his Government at the last election 
igo Was for a continuance of coalition. 

elused to budge from that conception of his 
when the Liberal party executive threat- 

ion. He made it very clear at that time 

ntended to do. He wasn't going to be 

npeded into a breakup of the alliance with the 
Conse ves just because a faction in his Liberal 
ted it. He was going to see the thing 
IY id he gave the impression that the next 
CCT ight not be until 1953 when the norma! 
Government would expire. It required 


by Charles Lugrin Shaw 


a pretty desperate situation, in Johnson’s view, to 
make him change his mind. 


Until the final split came, “Boss” Johnson was 
one of the few optimists who imagined that coali- 
tion, for all its stresses and strains, might be 
allowed to end its days in peace. But Johnson Was 
undoubtedly perceptive enough to realize that 
troubles were building up that could lead only 
to political catastrophe. 

Yet, in a way, it was strange that there should 
be such widespread hostility towards coalition. 
Ever since ity advent the Liberal-Conservative ad- 
ministration provided honest, sound and usually 
efficient government. It enlarged social services 
with a generous hand, built more highways and 
bridges than any previous administration; it helped 
bring to BC more and bigger industries than any- 
one had a right to expect and, with some reason, 
took pride in the greatest and longest-sustained 
period of prosperity the west coast has ever enjoyed. 

But the popular notion among politicians that 
people don't shoot Santa Claus proved a fallacy 
is a widening circle of critics trained their guns 
on the Cabinet at Victoria 


MAN POR MAN, Premier Johnson’s Cabinet was 
probably as able as any that has served the Prov- 
ince. Individually and collectively, the Ministers 
had a good record of performance. Why, then, 
did the coalition totter and finally collapse with 
such an unpleasant noise? 

If vou must have a simple explanation in a 
single sentence, perhaps ii would be sufficient to 
say that coalition in’ British Columbia, as else- 
Where, is contrary to human nature. Coalitions 
ure invariably the resul’ of emergency, just as 
British Columbia's was—-when the nation was at 
war and the then Premier, T. Duff Pattullo, was 
unable to win a clear majority in the election of 
“41. John Hart managed to rally Conservatives 
and Liberals to work together. What makes British 
Columbia's coalition remarkable is that it Jasted 


CHARLES LUGRIN SHAW is Canadian west 


coast manager of a group of industrial publications 


so long, not that it broke up so suddenly 


Even in the best of all possible worlds politi- 
clans. being human, become restless after ten 
vears. So long as coalition endured, the opportuni- 
ties for advancement among aspiring Liberals and 
Conservatives in the provincial field were limited 
The young men of both those parties, combined 
with a few veterans who never did like the idea 
of a marriage of traditional foes, have been largely 
responsible for the anguish which coalition has 
suffered in recent years. These people regarded 
coalition as an anachronism, especially in view ot 
the continuing party system at Ottawa, and they 
came to believe that coalition was stifling initiative 
as a result of the somewhat forced friendliness 
among the Liberals and Conservatives working 
together in the Cabinet. Coalition, they claimed, 


Was unrealistic. 


COALITION became increasingly unpopular not 
only because of its constitution and the unrest 
among politicians, but because the Government, 
while making a creditable overall showing, mutted 
the ball several times on tssues of intense interest 
to the people. 

Coalition built the Peace River and Hope-Prince- 
ton highways and extended the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway north from Quesnel, but it became 
embroiled in the bitterest of controversies because 
it rushed into compulsory hospital insurance before 
making adequate preparation. 

Coalition helped bring Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada’s half-billion dollar enterprise and Celanese 
Corporation’s vast wood-utilization projects to the 
coast, but it repeatedly bungled and shilly-shallied 
on such comparatively minor issues as liquor con- 
trol and distribution. 

The causes of the public’s complaint may have 
been unimportant, but they hit the pocket-book 
and stomach, and sometimes the heart 

However, the cause of coalition’s final wreck 
came trom within. We have mentioned that coali 
tion failed because it was contrary to human na- 
ture. It was too much to expect that, once it had 
been decided to contest the next election, when 
ever that might be, on a straight party basis, the 
Conservatives and Liberals inside and outside the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 








CONSERVATIVES’ Anscomb: An early speech. 


Sa 


Born of crisis, BC’s Liberal- 
Conservative coalition ended 
e . . . a / 
in crisis. Despite coalition’s 


impressive record, politics 


couldn't make Liberals and 
Conservatives anti - CCF 


colleagues indefinitely. 





—cpP 
LIBERALS’ Byron Johnson: An early break-up. 
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OUR GROWING IMMIGRATION 
IS EVERYONE'S BUSINESS 


by W. G. Friedmann 


The concern of Canada’s citizens with our new immigrants 
must not stop short on welcoming them at docks. Continued 


solicitude for their well - being is the 





NW THE FIRS) no S ¢ | 
total o 74.715 imm nts 
ed ( LA Of these 28.929 

e Britis stock: 7.339 we 
the l S Os d 65 82 

Ni, : | 

Morc d more (¢ fia id ther 
Cs Orb 0 vetne ll factories 
es s spitals. and on 
ns with Poles. Lithuanians, Get 
ns id others. Their children go 
»¥ school with Chinese. Swedes, Yugo 
Slavs or Czechs. Most important of 
perhaps. during this winter there 
be n many p ices more people 
obs, and quite a few Canadians 
ght come to regard the immigrants 
‘ Wwelco con tors. Yet. how 
( dians e giving serious 
uught to one of ¢ S most 1m 

rta d ¢ lenging problems? 
Betwe them. Australia and Can 
da take today the vast majority. of 
nmigrants trom Europe. Both coun- 
le e anxious to fill their empty 
spaces, and both look forward con- 
tidently to a period ot vigorous de 


opment. But they tackle the matter 





litfere vavs. To the Australian 
‘ ment d its people. immigra- 
S a. great dventure. Plenty 
f t id ticles are published. 
estivals are held and governors, min 
sters and mayors appear and make 
speeches. Eve issisted non-British 
mmigrant, afte transition period 
rer in Which he learns some 
English and ts told about the Aus- 
t n wi of lite. goes through 
two-vear contract in one of the many 
ccupations for which labor is needed 
Atterwards he is free to choose his 
CUD tion 
IN. CANADA, both the government 


ind the people have so far preterred 

et this immigration business de- 
velop with the least possible fuss and 
publicity Or Canada has 


multi-racial nation, 


course, 
¢ wn up as a 
with half million people of German 
origin and hundreds of thousands of 


Scandinavians, Poles. Ukrainians and 


PROFESSOR FRIEDMANN, ts on 
the staff of the School of Law, Univer- 
Before 


Canada, he was for some 


tv of Toronto coming to 

years Pre og 
! ' 

fessor of Public Law at the University 


of Melhourne 


others. not to speak of the bi-racial 
composition of Canada’s basic popu- 
lation 

Yet present-day 


sents Many new aspects and problems 


Immigration pre- 


In the first place, the geographical dis 


ribiiti t 
wWution of 


immigrants is now dit- 
ferent from earlier Waves of Immigra 
tion. Most of the non-British imm 
grants formerly went westwards. but 
now the majority stay east and. in par 
ticular, in Ontario. Industry, not agri- 
culture. 1s todav the main source ot 
employment. But more important, im- 
migration today has many political 
Implications and it is largely govern- 
ment sponsored. The government ot 
Canada lays down—not a quota—but 
a general target figure for each vear 

it was about 170.000 for 1951. It 
maintains government missions over- 
seus Which grant visas. The Canadian 
government advances four-fifths of 
are to be repaid out of earnings 
THE HUNDREDS of thousands otf im- 
migrants from Europe form a_ vital 
ink between Canada and Europe. 
Canada ts today irrevocably entangled 
in the destiny of Europe. Every 
Dutchman, Italian. German and Pole 
who comes to this country strengthens 
that link. for better or for worse. and 


there is perhaps no more delicate or 


important problem than the question 





really needed aim. 


of how the now rapidly swelling 


stream) of German 
affect this country. 


Canada ts as vet the only overseas 


immigrants will 


country which allows German immi- 
grants to enter on equal conditions 
with evervbody else 

There are many thousands of Ger- 
mans waiting tor 
for Canada. Only a few veuars have 


immigration Visas 


gone since the end of the second wat 
It is only too easy to see friction, 


resentment and bitterness ahead, 
especially during periods of slacken- 
ing employment 

then, is every 


This immigration, 


Canadian’s business. 


WHAT 
British immigrants of today? 


KIND of people are the non 
Prob- 
ably those who will fit) most easily 
into the Canadian way of life are the 
them independent 
farmers. The Dutch have always been 


Dutch. most of 


excellent immigrants, and they come 
from a country which has not lost its 
self-confidence, although it suffered 
greatly under German 
But practically every other immigrant 
from continental Europe has a history 
behind him ot disrup- 
tion, or contusion. Many of them 

Russians, Hun- 


are refugees trom 


occupation 


pel secution, 


Poles, Lithuanians, 
garlans, Czechs 


their own country now under Com- 


a 


BALTIC REFUGEES begin a new life in Canada. They have landed at Quebec 
City and are conducted to quarters by immigration officer pending distribution. 


. FUTURE of Canada lies in the 


children such as Pieter Werkma 


munist contro! 


Eastern Germany or Cze 
who have led a precariot 
settled life in Western Gert 
the end of the war 

But there are also man\ 


proper who are coming be 


fear war, or Russia or Cor 


or all three together, and by 
want their children to g 


treedom. 


Many of the immigrants 
ers or agricultural laborers 
are also thousands of engi 
triclans. mechanics, lumbx 
miners. There are also { 


men, doctors. lawyers. 
and scientists. and thev a 
ficult’ position; for the p 


barriers are the hardest of 


come: most of these men h: 


manual jobs and many 
will go to waste 

The immigrants bring 
vast store of skills, but son 
are not altogether easy to 
They are members of prot 
nations who, like the Ge 


the Italians, have been pus 


a lot in recent vears. The 
in particular, have mover 
few years from extreme 

wealth to complete hum! 
poverty, and now they are 
way towards national =p 
prosperity, vet deeply anx 
the future. The younge 
reflect. these ups and do 
are eager to work, and m 
want to forget about polit 
past. But many have bee! 
and spoiled by the Na 
they are apt to think that 

not found a job within a 
have been betrayed by th 
government and the world 
But they respond quickly 
and firm treatment. 

How well are the immig 
absorbed in the economic | 
ada? Canada is on the t! 
new expansion and de 
She also wants more peopl 
her soil. The long-term 
undoubtedly sound, but 

CONTINUED © 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


NOBODY 
SEEMS 

TO 

KNOW 














ids 
‘by Willson Woodside 
GREAT NEW uneasiness is growing about 
ituation in the Far East. Hope in the 
talks and faith in any truce they might 
ilmost completely evaporated It is 
eded that under their cover the Chinese 
have steadily improved their whole 
Korea and notably built up their air 
Is uneasiness over continuing th 
much longer, and there is alarm over 
happen if a truce were concluded in 
K iv the Chinese Reds to strike in Indo 
mn | French are dispirited again, over the loss 
t Ge de Lattre, the only leader who seemed 
, key to victory in this long and costly 
B Indo-C} struggle: and there is new talk in Paris 
O TaN BE shout ing out and stemming the drain’ on 
mines France. The British, with all their difficulties in 
: defend themselves in Europe and all 
ae ccupation with the Middle East. have 
g somehe » find fresh torces 
i tt to check the Com- 
\d ‘I errillas in) Malaya. 
: B And t ave been sharp new 
m amings that Burma, which 
n s de open to Chinese 
in ( seizure for the past 
years, may soon be 
oved in the Kremlin’s list 
’ wou the Indian elections 
ive 1 the Communists 
of SUCT ng political position 
Sout fa. 
Wh to be done about it 
t ert indarv begins in Ko- 
y W ve been talking truce 
ol I seven) months. The 
enemy s during this time 
ie rought field and = anti-air- 
K Cralt ry in numbers that 
fe neve: had before, and am- 
ES Munition for them in quantity. 
ti ve lt up and practiced — TALKS WITH THE 
beint oe Ce ~e laid out new 
Cat If id peane revetments in North ‘Korea 
Md at to moving up closer to the fighting 
me i H lighter strength has stopped our B-29's 
Hefend ic ce King in North Korea by daylight, and 
cy is hie ntensitied. radar-controlled A-A fire Is 
doe ie —e toll of our lighter planes attack- 
+ 5 ds and railways. 
\Cit Und : 


‘he informal standstill produced by the 














NEW FACTOR on our side, if Reds widen Asian War, will be Free Chinese forces, training on Formosa. 


30-day agreement last November we have ceased 
putting military pressure on the enemy to bring 
him to an armistice. Though the chief UN truce 
U.S. Admiral Turner Jovy. has virtua'ly 





del { 
urged in a newspaper interview that we will have 
to resume this pressure to get a truce, there ts great 
reluctance on our side—-which means mainly the 
U.S.. which ts suffering the casualties—to do so 

The Communists would raise another big shout 
throughout Asia and across the world that we were 
launching a new aggression. And there is no cer- 
tainty that Our new pressure 
wou'd be effective without sub- 
stantially reinforcing our 
ground and air power in Korea 
to meet the enemy reinforce- 
ment. The prospects of another 
successful “end-run™ around 
the enemy flank like the land- 
ing at Inchon in September 
1950 are not considered very 
bright. 

Anyway. we wouldn't want 
to advance too far, so long us 
we are committed not to molest 
the enemy's base in Manchu- 
ria. Because by advancing we 
merely narrow the strip of ter- 
ritory where we can hit at him 
from the air, and shorten his 
vulnerable communications 

With the desire of the peo- 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch ple to check the casualties, the 


‘NO"-BIRD GET NOWHERE concern of the generals over 
the security of their forces 

under the constant threat of sudden attack by a 
much-strenethened enemy, and the need of the 
statesmen to maintain the dikes against Com- 
munism in the Far East, what to do in Korea has 
become a grim puzzle. It Is easier to say what we 

will do if the enemy should make a massive new 
attack. either before or after a truce, than what we 

will do if he just keeps on talking truce but never 


actually agrees to one. 


It the enemy makes a big new attack. supported 


by his expanded air force, who can doubt that the 


be automatically extended and we will be 


forced to strike at his bases in Manchuria? Should 
i 7 


war will 
our forces be placed in serious jeopardy there 
might be an irresistible outcry in the U.S. to hit 
back by bombing the principal Chinese cities 

There have been strong protests in Britain 
against the idea of threatening such a sanction in 
case the Chinese Communists break an eventua 
truce agreement, and some suspicion that Mr 
Churchill accepted such a policy during his talks 
in Washington. Casting about for some way ot 
ensuring that the enemy will keep any truce agree- 
ment that he signs, this was an idea that was 
bound to occur. It has been seized on in recent 
days as the way to keep the Chinese Communists 
from attacking Indo-China or Burma in force, and 
General Carl Spaatz proposes it in Newsweek as 
the way to compel Peking to accept “reasonable 


truce terms.” 


THIS Is MUCH TOO SIMPLE a solution for our prob 
lems in Asia. Any such ultimatum would have to 
be made publicly, to have the support of the U.S 
people behind it, and if it were public it might set 
otf a squabble among the UN partners in Korea 
It would have to specify the acts of aggression 
which would bring on the retribution, and this 
would free the Communists, by implication, to do 
many other unspecified things without | 
ject to retribution. 

Most important, the threat would have to be 


yeing sub 


made good. The wav the Communists would 
evade this shou!d be evident. Thev would step up 
to the line. We would growl. After a little, they 


would step just an inch over. We would ask 
among ourselves, should we start a big war for 
just an inch? After another pause, they would 
take another inch, and we would say, should we 
bomb them for the second inch? They'd have us 


fighting each other over what to do, before we 
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iwht them 
Besides. such threats of bombing. 
hich could be presented so etfec- 
tively in Communist propaganda as 
: i brutal new Western etfort to domi- 
ite Asia, are not going to help to- 
sards our long-term objective of win- 
Asian friendsh p 
It as all very well for Governor 
for a Pacific Pact which 
4 unite all tree Asians with the 
Powers in a common defence 


nding fact of the 





V that on our side, 


battalion or two of Fill- 
Siamese, and the South 
Koreans, attacked in their homeland. 
all of the fighting has been done by Pacific Pact is some years away. 


except for 


Westerners. 
found Asians to do all its fighting. 

imagine how far we are 
convincing 
that the imperialists of a decade ago 
want to be their liberators, from 
the illusions still entertained by highly 


munists in China and frowns on the 
French trying to protect Indo-China, 
then it must be clear that Dewey's 


It will take time for Asians to learn 
the truth about Communism. This 
awakening will follow on further 
Communist aggression, not help to 
avert it. If Communist China invades 
Burma the Nehru Government would, 
I think, put Indian troops in the field 
against it. But India won't say in 
advance that she would do this. 


the Kremlin has 


the Asian masses 


] 


about China. It 
the natural leader 


~ still smiles on the Com- There is an ominous note in the 











y out 
_|urbines 


JUST ONE OF THE MANY 


‘Tue turbine shown here was built by 
Canadian Vickers to develop power in 
one of the nation’s busy municipalities. 
Making hyrdo-electric equipment such 
as this, however, is only one of the many 


operations handled in our vast workshop. 


With their truly unique variety of skills, 
experience and facilities, the men of 
Canadian Vickers can build you a 
copper kettle or a cargo ship...a 
hydraulic press or a distillation column 

. a giant boiler or some tiny gadget for 
your industry that is still just an idea in 


the back of your mind. 


Yes, whatever it is. . . if you need it... 


Canadian Vickers can design and build it. 


setae wenn 


JOBS CONSTANTLY UNDER WAY AT 


CANADIAN VICKERS LIMITED 





current’ Moscow-Peking pi 
line about Burma. It screai 
powerful force of Chinese 
troops, armed by the U.S 
American officers and rein} 
cently by tens of thousand 
ang’s troops from Formosa, 
ing an invasion of China uj 
ma Road. 

The kernel of truth in 
that there is, in fact, the re 
a Chinese Nationalist Ar: 
never surrendered in’ Yun 
part of which retreated 
Burma Road two years ag 
existence in North Burma— 
Burmese Government has | 
at all. This force has been 
ed as the 93rd Chinese \ 
Division, under General Li 
able Delhi correspondent ot 
don Observer, Rawle Knox. 


a gandy 
that 4 
Uonalist 
led hy 
ced re. 
t Chi. 
Prepar. 
he Bur. 
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For golf at its best, 
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Invigorating, pine-scented 
Fine hotels—good food—cou 
service. Moderate rates. Congt 
country club atmosphere 
tennis, riding, bowling or: 
Breen and dancing 
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—~Mille 


REDS IN INDO-CHINA man captured French gun. They have been getting in- 


surma to find out what he 
t it. 

Knox savs that the 93rd Division 
men, that General Li has 
to Formosa, and that there 
table evidence” that Amer- 
helping him. Some ot his 
have surrendered to the 


Burmese sav that they were helped 
Burma by an American organiza 
Bangkok, Siam. Constellation 
, frequently seen flying over 

\ } 


Burma. and misdirected para- 
ps of American arms have 
d. A crack battalion from 
has lately joined the 93rd 

Div isic crossing a platoon at a 

Siam 

| derstanding in| Rangoon ts 

d is being given by an inde- 

\merican organization. Cer- 
are Americans who are 


crease juantities of modern arms through China. 


(Communist photo). 


strongly enough pro-Chiang, angry 
enough over the Acheson-Truman 
China policy, and wealthy enough to 
attempt such grand-scale gun-running. 
But it seems more likely that it is be- 
ing directed trom the Pentagon. If so, 
it could signal a new policy for meet- 
ing an expansion of the war in Asia 


Ir IS INTOLERABLE in the long run 
that the initiative should be left to 
the enemy. He can make a truce in 
Korea, or not. He can hit us there 
again, or leave us just sitting. He can 
shift forces for an offensive in Indo- 
China, or swoop down on Burma. He 
can send reinforcements into Malaya. 
We are supposed to jump around try- 
ing to stop him. 

But with half of the entire U.S. 
Army tied down in Korea. with the 


French severely” strained in Indo- 





Dist led, Blended and Bottled in Scotland 








China, and the British fighting in 
Malaya and Korea and guarding 
Hong Kong, while all three nations 
are striving to build up a defence for 
Europe, the Western Powers have no 
fresh forces to throw into Asia. What 
forces are available? The answer is 
quite simple. The new troops which 
can meet new Communist attacks, or 
gain us the initiative, must be either 
Chinese Nationalists or Japanese. 
Japanese troops aren't ready yet 
though the “National Police Reserve” 
begins to look like the first five divi- 
sions of a new Japanese Army—and 
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tew leaders on our side would care to 
open up a political Pandora’s Box by 
suggesting their use on the mainland 
So it must be the Chinese Nationalists. 
If they have become such an impor- 
tant factor, it is well that their fighting 
spirit should get an early test in the 
field before we count too much on 
them. If even that single battalion sent 
to Burma shouid show a real spirit of 
determination to get back into the 
fight and liberate China, I venture 
that Peking would be more cautious 
about provoking a_ situation which 


could lead to a renewal of civil war 





The Quality Paper 
of many uses 


No matter how you may wish 
ii | your advertising message 
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A a ft | lithography or letterpress, on 
: Mecgisboet al white stock or on a wide variety 
| i of tinted stock . . . Paragon 
} Offset allows cleaner, clearer 
| impressions. It may be had in 
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ot oS are available from us or from 
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TABLOID 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


IN “Another Man’s Poison” we have 
Bette Davis as a writer of murde! 
mysteries who gets herselt confused 
with her more notable criminal char- 
acters. The heroine has any number 
of problems, but the most pressing 
one is the disposal of the bodies. 
Bette Davis has had a long career 
of sereen misbehavior, but she has 
rarely been as icv and lethal as she ts 
here. Almost any male who tools 
round with the heroine of “Another 
Man’s Poison” is likely to come back 
from the ride with a good stiff dose 
of arsenic inside and the smile on the 
face of Miss Davis. As a result there 
is practically no mystery In “Another 
Man’‘s 
pense. There is any amount of vio- 
lence, however. Even the weather 
takes a hand with intermittent squalls 
blowing through the picture, and 


cloudbursts for the really big scenes. 


Poison” and very little sus- 


THERE are several men in Bette’s 
life here, and they all find her fascin- 
ating In various Ways. First there ts 
her husband, but as she poisons him 
early all we get to see of him ts his 
boots as he is dragged off for disposal 
in the nearby pond. 

Then there is a criminal (Gary 
Merrill) in flight from the law He 
arrives in time to help to dispose ot 
the body, then decides to hole in, 
posing as the heroine's husband. Ac- 
tually he would have been safer with 
a hanging judge than with his hostess, 
but he doesn’t learn this till later. She 
tries to get rid of him by sending him 
during a cloudburst, 
without brakes. 


on a Message 
in a rattletrap car, 
down a. slippery road. He arrives 
though shaken, and after 
that doesn't last much longer than it 


takes Bette to mix up a drink 


back safe, 


THEN there is her secretary’s fiance. 
an amiable youth who doesn’t appea! 
to have much more future than a 
very young rabbit infatuated by a 
python. ("IT want him,” Bette says, 
glittering-eved.) And finally there is 
a prying neighbor (tf mlyn Williams) 
who is fascinated both by the lady 
next door and by the peculiar goings- 
on in her household. She doesn't 





round to him because she has inad- 
vertently taken a long pull trom the 
flask that has just lett Gary Merrill 
twitching on the floor. Altogether it’s 
a pretty bad grim business, and. if 
Bette Davis had been half the gir! 
she is made out to be here. she would 
have mixed a 
Screen-author. She wouldn't have over 
looked her cameraman either 

As itis, the star gives “Another 
Man’s Poison” the works 


lethal dose for her 


clenched 
teeth, glassy stare. maniacal laughter, 
everything. Its a Lady Macbeth per- 
formance lavished on pulp-magazine 
fiction. Bette Davis can 


trusted to get the most out of an 


always) be 


intelligent script, and it is unfortunate 
that her peculi: 


the Worst in an inferior one 





intensitv brings out 





“BRIGHT VICTORY is an absorbing 


fim. part!v because of the story it 


_hero’s private rehabilitation (throug! 





LADY MACEETHE 


has to tell-gthe rehabilitason 
blinded war veteran—and partly 
cause of Arthur Kennedy's poi 
performance as the sightloss he; : 
The early part of the film was m 
in’ Valley 


Forge General Hospit 


and the producer has gone to consid ; 
erable length in showing the proces : 
employed in re-educating biinded ve 


erans for the life they must now f; 
Since it is as close as possible to jt 
documentary sources here, the film 
the early sequences has the firm 
thentic handling that distinguish J 
last year’s “The Men”. When it di. 
verges later into a description of the 
love), “Bright Victory” is on mor: 
familiar and less valid ground. The 
hand of the script-writer takes ove 
then, inventing those happy incident 
and coincidences that one is mor 
likely to encounter on the screen t! 
The value of “Br 








in actual life. 


= 2 
Victory” is that it focusses attenti Re 
dramatically on the problem ot Fadia 
blinded. Its weakness may very w ae 
be that it makes the solution of t recipe 
problem seem relatively simple dition 
THE CHARACTERS in “You Can't Be are 
the Irish”, a rather unfortunate Bi zest. J 
ish comedy, talk so incessantly man's 
exhaustively that you could eas order: 
follow the story with vour eves shut EPA. 


which is what I found myselt doing 
1 good deal of the time 
It is possible that a reasonably 
good comedy might have been made 
of the story of an indigent Irishman 
who parlays the rumor of a non 
existent inheritance into a dizzy tor 
tune. This isn’t it, however. “You 
Can't Beat the Irish” has the innocent 
ineptitude of a play writter by 
amateur dramatist for perfo mance D\ 
local church groups. Jack Warner é 
the garrulous Irish financier perform 
with a rollicking enjoyment that one 
occasionaily felt it might be nice 1 


share. 
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And, man, wotta beer! 





Brewed to a man’s taste, Labatt’s 





India Pale Ale is hearty, satisfy- 
ing. different! The old English 
reeipe and the Labatt family tra- 
dition cuarantee the real ale fla- 
your. Lf vour beer seems to lack 
yest. its time vou changed to a 
man’s drink, Next time you’re 
ordering beer sav:— Labatt’s* 


hut [.P.A. for me!” 





*The swing is 
definitely to 
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BC COALITION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


Cabinet would not be tempted to put 
party first and jockey for position as 
well as circumstances would permit 
SWeetness and light may have pre 
vailed during the early days of coali- 
tion. But as time sped on there was 
an understandable tendency for the 
Liberals within the Cabinet to think 
and act as Liberals and for the Con- 
servatives to veer from the original 
course of non-partisanship Time and 
time again members of the Cabinet 
split on basis when 
they met. Liberals began to complain 
that they couldn't do this or that be- 
cause of opposition from their Con- 


a straight party 


servative “colleagues,” and Conserva- 
tive Ministers even criticized Liberal 
Ministers on the floor of the House. 
The situation became more and more 
explosive 

It was Tory Leader and Finance 
Minister Anscomb who finally set the 
fuse to the dynamite, although he 
claims to have done so unwittingly. 
He had gone to Ottawa to try to work 
out a new financial deal for the Prov- 
ince whereby it might gain a larger 
share of the revenues received by the 
federal treasury from tax collections 
in BC. His mission was apparently a 
triumph; he won a concession amount- 
ing to some $5 million a vear 


THE PREARRANGED plan was to make 
the announcement simultaneously at 
Ottawa and Victoria. But fog delayed 
Anscomb’s plane on the return flight; 
When the time agreed upon tor the 
announcement came, the Finance 
Minister was in Vancouver and it was 
there that he gave the story of his 
success to the press. When he heard 
about it, Premier Johnson, who hadn't 
been consulted or advised betorehand, 
blew up. Charging that Anscomb’s 
conduct was the culmination of “a 
long series of politically reprehensible 
demanded his 


resignation and 


actions,” the Premier 
Finance Minister's 
thus set off the chain of events which 
led to coalition’s breakup and the 
inevitability of an early election. 
The session of the Legislature. set 
tor February 
pired, will set the stage tor what will 
probably be 


19 before all this trans 


as bitter and interesting 
a political campaign as British Colum- 
bia has seen since the davs of Sir 
Richard McBride. “Honest John 
Oliver and Billy Bowser. 
one took politics tas 


than thev do today. It will be bitte 


When eve’rs- 


more seriously 
for obvious reasons, and it will be 
Interesting because there has Dee 
precedent to show how the ne vi 
adopted transferable vote system w | 
affect the showing of Liberals, Con 
servatives, the Socialist CCF, the re 
vitalized Social Credit group ind in 
dependents 

The transferable vote was adopted 
With the intention of giving all parties 


a chance and to prevent the Soctaists 


from slipping in between the sf 
vote cast Tor C indidates support nv 
the tree enterprise system. But no one 
knows how it will actually work out 
Mysterv as well as drama therefore 


colors British Columbia's next test of 


political strength Yes: it's going 
be worth watching 
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OTTAWA VIEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
chases over a somewhat longer period. 
Canada 

l isbon 


more 


In these 
able to come up at 
considerably 


Pearson's 


two major Ways 
may be 
with an 
“constructive —it's 
than the flat rejection of eco- 


otter 
Lester 
word 
nomic aid seemed to indicate. 


Mutual Aid Figures 


CANADA'S contributions to mutual 
ald including air training, gifts ot 
army stocks and new weapons—are 
as follows: 

Actually spent between September, 1950 

ind the present $3258) million 

Voted by Parliament in the same period: 

$35) million 
Leaving still to be spent $40) million. 


which is not tied to any one financial 
veal 
Proposed for financial year 1982-83 An 
additional $228 million 
The aid suggested by NATO's 
Three Wise Men was intended to 
come on top of this. Figures given 
In SATURDAY NIGHT last week were in 
imprecise. The amount 


contribution 


one respect 
ot the additional 
gested was $200 million in the present 
financial vear—that is. betore March 
31st: $250 million in’ the financial 
1952-53. and $300 million in the 
financial vear 1953-54. 

Although nothing like this will be 
appropriated to give away raw mate- 


sug- 


Veal 


rials, there may be substantial addi- 
tions to the proposed $228 millon. 
If so, they will come out of the same 
overall total. and thev will be 
“end-items”. 


pleted weapons. 


used 


only tor that is) com- 


The Surplus Vanishes 


IN “SPITE of all the talk 
Abbott's hundreds of millions of sur- 
plus revenue, the Government's cash 
tight. It 
through the financial 
any short-term) borrowing, 


about 


position is hopes to get 


vear without 
but there 
won't be much to spare. 

The explanation is, of course, that 
Abbott has been able to use his cash 
surplus to finance transactions which 
otherwise would have meant borrow- 
ing. Some debt has been paid off, 
but the great thing has been that 
for housing, for the CNR and 
for other have been pro- 
vided out of cash. If this hadn't been 
possible, the Government would have 


loans 


pul poses 


had to borrow a=great deal more 
money this vear. That would have 
been undesirable on many. grounds. 


Long-term loans would have been ex- 
pensive. and widespread Government 
borrowing would have been contrary 
to the Government's own attempt to 
restrict credit 

All in all, the Government ts con- 
gratulating itself on having had a sur- 
plus, even though it didn't plan for it 
and got into some hot water 
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The National Fire Protection Associa- 


NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE | ics, “Toronto, “and the Nationa 


PANOTH: R UNIV ERSITY has snaff- 


off . other Adaskin. In the news 
the intment of MURRAY ADAS- 
a as -rofessor of Music at the 
Punivers. of Saskatchewan. Brother 
B HARRY is a similar position with 
the | sity of British Columbia. 
Then, ! yrother JOHN is well-known 
y the 1 ¢ world and as a CBC pro- 
Boram p cer. While only Violinist 
Murra\ s been appointed by the 
Univers both the University and 
Saskate vill benefit by the fact that 
P\lrs. Mocray Adaskin is soprano 
B FRANCE \MES. Both the Murray 
Adaski re well-known for their 
oncert s and on the radio. Mur- 
is ted composer and was one 
Bof fou s of the Canadian Com- 
posers’ | sue 
@ One Canada’s pioneer aeronau- 
tical sc sts was made this year’s 
Foreign orary Fellow by the Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences at 
a New rk meeting. He is JOHN 
HAMIL1 PARKIN, Director of the 


Nation \eronautical Establishment 
in Ott i 


B The eliminary adjudicator for 
the reg drama festivals. PIERRE 
LEFEVR s Well across the country 
s West-to-East jaunt. This Satur- 
the udicator for the Canadian 
Ballet Festival eliminations starts his 


fulitax before moving West. 


BHe is National Film Board Producer 


Guy G ER. Lefevre has some 55 
nree-act ‘Vs to adjudicate; Glover 
vallet companies. Come 

Spring, the Drama finals will be held 
Sa John, NB; the ballet in To- 


8 Drama critic HERBERT WHITTAKER 
t The he and Mail, Toronto, had 
UC nuary, jug 


gling rehearsals 
ivs he is directing. First 
s the tennial vear production of 

ege of Moliere’s ‘Tar- 


translation used by the 


Bristol Old Vic. The production is 
paving s Week. Then came _ his 
recto chore tor the University 
\lumnae Dramatic Society, Molnar’s 
Olymp Last year Whittaker and 





—Marcel Ray 


OF MUSIC: Murray Adaskin. 


with the Old Vic Company) at the 
Dominion 


senses of the word 
Fire Department 





O’KEEFE’S 


Board of Fire Underwriters, New 


a best director York, hold an annual Canadian-wide 

actor award (JOHN contest for the best fire protection for 

CoLicos, now on a Scandinavian tour all Canadian cities and towns. In 
1948 Kentville placed 14th; 1949, 


Festival in Lon- 7th; 1950, 6th; and this year, third 


@ The Royal Astronomical Society 
ladder in two of Canada has an annual medal 


goes the Volunteer award to an amateur member of the 


Kentville, NS Society for outstanding contributions 


dition Counts 


/ ) sy 
She Lorne Seots 


( Peel. Dufferin and Hlalton Regiment ) 
AX q& : 


The traditions of this Ontario regiment trace back to 


1793 and the formation of militia in Halton and Peel 
Counties. In 1866 these militia companies were organ- 
ized into battalions and later again as regiments, men 
ot which served in the South African and First Great 
Wars, winning distinguished battle honours. 

In 1923 The Peel Regiment became The Peel and 


1 


Dutterin Regiment, and in 1931 The Halton Rifles were 
renamed The Lorne Rifles (Scottish) in honour of 
Canada’s former Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Lorne. Finally, in 1936, these two regiments were re- 
formed as The Lorne Scots (Peel, Dufferin and Halton 

Regiment). In the Second Great War 


The Lorne Scots served with 













distinction from the invasion of 
Italy until final peace 

Proud of their glorious past, 

The Lorne Scots are one 

of Canada’s honoured 

regiments in which 


- «- TRADITION COUNTS. 


BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 
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to astronomy. The Chant Medal is 
named for Dr. C. A. CHANT, Director 
Emeritus of the David Dunlop Ob- 
servatory at Toronto. This year it 
was won by DeListe GARNEAU of 
Montreal, an income-tax assessor, 
whose interest in astronomy goes 
back more than 30 years 


@® New President of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
is Dr. D. F. Kipp, consulting engineer 
and mine executive of Vancouver! 
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Bermuda, Caribbean, Florida 


Fly there — on Trans-Canada Air Lines’ famous 4-engined “North Star” 
Skyliners which leave from Toronto and Montreal regularly to 
carry you smoothly in a few delightful hours to the holiday 
of your dreams. Fly TCA to BERMUDA ¢ NASSAU ° 
JAMAICA © BARBADOS © TRIN‘DAD ¢ FLORIDA 
Just ask any Travel Agent to help you plan. He'll look 
after your reservations, accommodation and other details — 


without any obligation... or see your nearest TCA Office. 
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New Orleans as a busy modern 
metropolis of the Southlan.. py 
the background are traces 0! over ty 
centuries of famous histor. A 
tory that has seen governn und 
flags including th Frenc 
Spanish and American hist 
that has created a gentle p 
ners, setting and life. 
Briefly, city was fou 
French rule in 1718 with 
La Nouvelle Orléans afte © the 
regent of France, Phil Duc 
d'Orléans. It bounced back d for 
he French. and t Spanish 
renc 
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In 1952, Mardi Gras, or 
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—Photos courtesy Southern Pacific 


NEW ORLEANS: THE FAMOUS FRENCH QUARTER 


Quaint hitecture is its greatest appeal, with the largest display of exquisite 
t and cast iron treillages and grillework balconies in the new world. 

e spires of St. Louis Cathedral seen from a balcony. Below, grillework 

ranche Building is over 100 years old. Area has famous restauranis. 
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! OUR TALK SELLS CANADA SHORT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


yme extremely popular. But 
mplainants have been talk- 
s the business of earning 
writing, Which takes the 
ut of the realm of art for 


Ao nanv Canadians seemed to 
‘time the tragedy happen- 
reason Gratien Gelinas’ 
og” failed to) make the 
{roadway was that it came 
on with something called 

e New York audience. 
st it the time the play was 
| into New York, the writer 
\ , Allan sat up ‘the greater 
Sunday night together ca- 
possibilities. Neither one of 
s pro to anything resembling in- 
ih yut we ceuld both be said 
omething about audiences, 
bout listeners and mvself 


H 


ricans, at least in’ respect 

ey will read. Either one ot 

wo lave given an arm to see 
cceed. But neither of us 

d sec how he would do it. In the 
the problem pondered by 

a man’s gnawing worry 

own bastardy—did not seem 
about which you could 

New York to fret) unduly 


Gelinas might have scored 
moderate success had he 
rearket differently. 
id a warning signal here, 


oached his 


despite a cold-shouldering 
m ¢ ida Cassidy, the most in- 
ritic in Chicago, he had 
sonably well at the box office 
g it out. Nevertheless, he 
play into Broadway with- 
cling his rear. His theatre 
st him at what was almost 
ts notice. 

Moreover, he simply sneaked into 
without any fanfare and put on 
Which doesn’t make sense. 
et morning the critics clipped 
\nd betore vou could sav 
Anite the owners of the theatre 
ged the dagger between his shoul- 
Thus one vital reason for 
= ¢ of “Ti-Coq” was the failure 
Canadian principals to) study 
a ¢ { the league in which they 
t plav——and there just is no 
‘Ving In| somebody else's 

9 1 your own rule book. 
Fortunately there is a happier side 
\. though we don’t hear as 
it it, possibly because the 
gentlemen who are doing 
p cep modestly quiet about 
sses. The statisticians con- 
nd ous that there are fif- 
cans for every Canadian 
Vhat makes an American 
Viarly desirable to the 
any other, writer). Ac 
Statisticians’ yardstick. 
yveen fifteen Americans in 
to compare with our 


acock as a provoket ot 


Ody ‘Name fifteen contem 
Nericans with Robertson 
for doing a dozen things 
\re there fifteen Andrew 
American radio (accord- 
5 > 0 Sorman Corwin there isn't 
there fifteen John Drainies 





before the mikes of the U.S.? Look- 
ing at the short story aimed at the 
big-circulation magazines, if there are 
fifteen American © story-tellers to 
match our own Scott Young (or to 
hit the big American slicks more 
often). | do not know who thev are. 
As novelists we have Tom Raddall 
than whom there is no_ bette! 
craftsman working in’ the English 
language— Morley s Callaghan. Will 
Bird and Maclennan himself, to 
name four of a dozen. Name sixty 
Americans who can write as well. 

For my money, Canada is doing 
all right. both as to the markets its 
competent writers are finding for 
their work and in the quality of then 
Stuff. Which brings us to this ques 
tion of a Canadian culture. of which 
we have heard so much since Vincent 
Massey dropped his Report on the 
table of the House of Commons. 

To set the record = straight. the 
Canadian culture ts the Canadian way 
of life. and in our own immediate 
frame of reference. that of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians, if only he- 
cause the French-speaking Canadians 
are not weeping publicly in Eaton's 
window. Our culture is the wav we 
express ourselves. It is our means of 
communicating with each other, mind 
to mind, as surely as our railroads 
are our means of physical commuai- 
cation. It is considerabiy more than 
possible that we should spend a little 
money on national cultural communi- 
cations now that we are growing up 

That is what the Massey Report 
Was talking about. and when you put 


It in this perspective it makes sense 


Bur TH point here is that. even 
without this help and in spite of the 
moaners, the Canadian culture is 
vigorous, healthy and doing just fine. 
Some of our pseudo-intellectuals can't 
see this. because what is happening 
hereabouts is neither long-haired nor 
mysterious. A frontier country ts be- 
ginning to express itself. It talks in 
frontier terms. and it will tor many 
Vears to come. That ts the intrinsic 
Canadian-ness of what is happening. 

In the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Professor J. B. Brebner of Co- 
lumbia, an emigré Canadian, recently 
Wrote that the Massey Report con- 
Stitutes a “search tor a Canadian 
accent.” It was a warm and friendly 
piece of writing. But that is not what 
Vincent Massev and his colleagues 
were doing at all. They were reporting 
on the Canadian accent, not search- 
ing for it. And they said they could 
hear it evervwhere they went. 

This accent is the Canadian mir- 
acle. As a. self-governing, transcon 
tinental nation we are almost exactly 
eighty vears old. Throughout these 
decades of our national youth the 
culture of the great nation to the 
south has literally poured down on 
us—but only the surface gets wet. 
when by all the odds we should have 
drowned long ago. 

It is high ‘time, then, that the boys 
along the wailing wall should take a 
look around them. What they will see 
and hear is neither dull nor drab. It 
is verv much alive, and it Is pure 
Canadian—which may explain why 
they haven't been able to recognize it 
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1951—ANOTHER YEAR OF 
PROGRESS! 








DURING THE YEAR 1951 


THE ASSETS SHOWED 


an $8,774,325 INCREASE 


AND NOW TOTAL $108,310,144 
BUSINESS IN FORCE SHOWED 


445 INCREASE 
” US $476,797 ,665 


AND 
LICY OWNERS 
MENTS TO Po : 

_" BENEFICIARIES WERE OVE 


$5,842,000 


f WHICH 63.2% WAS PAID TO LIVING 
° POLICY OWNERS 
ESS PAID FOR, INCREASED — 
MOUNTED TO $64,537,5 









NEW BUSIN 
REVIVED, A 








A complete copy of the Annual Report for 1951 may be secured from 
any of our Branch Offices, which are located in principal cities, or 
from the Company's Head Office at Waterloo, Ontario. 


1889—63 Years of Service—1 952 
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The Oldest Name 
in Seoteh... 
Famous for 324 Years 
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Dont be Vague..say 


Haig & Hai 


SCOTCH WHISKY 








THE SCOTCH WITH THE INTER- 
NATIONAL REPUTATION FOR | 


UNCHANGING QUALITY. 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 





| 
www wwFIVE STAR 
| 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


190 Yonge Street, Toronto i 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 





Ladies 
Ollege 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 


Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Ele- 
mentary School to 
Senior Matriculation 
Music Art. Household 
Science (dietetics), Sec- 
retarial Science, Speech 
Arts and Drama. En- 
trance scholarships. 
Prospectus on request. 
REV. S. L. OSBORNE 
B.A., B.D. Mus. D., 


Principal 


py ea ooh 


ed 





WHEN ? 


Puta stay at Atlantic City’s Dennis 


1 VOuT ; must SI this Veal For 
Vacation or stop-over nN anv Sea- 
so yu I] st being here ever 

Add to that the salty 
va was, the endless 





and you'll 





ei W\IS 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Write t pho to servations 


| CHANTECLER 


() 





Qucbe 


ba ON 


A QUESTION FOR EVERYONE 


by B. K. Sandwell 


BARABBAS—by Par Lagerkvist—Clarxe, Irw 


$2.50 
IN THIS novel the latest winner ot! 
he Nobel Prize for Literature de- 


velops the character ot Barabbas as 
that of a man inevitably destined by 
heredity and environment to be the 
exact opposite of the Man who was 
crucified in his stead destined to be 
a hater of the human race. In all his 
life he had but one experience that 
could be called friendship, and that 
was with the Christian slave Sahak to 
whom he was chained in the mines. 
and during that triendship Barabbas 
telt that he wanted to be a Christian: 
but when it came to a showdown and 
Sahak was sent to be crucified Barab- 
bas gave up that wish and consented 
to the scratching out of the Christian 
sign on the back of his slave-disk. 

At the end 
crucified because of his own misunder- 
standing of the Christian faith: he 
believed that the Christians were set- 
Rome, and since that 
seemed an entirely proper proceeding 
to him he did some fire-setting him- 
self. and when he was caught at it 
nobody would believe that he was not 
a Christian Ail the Christians were 


Barabbas himself was 


ting fire to 


crucified in pairs, but Barabbas was 
the last and the number was odd. so 
he was crucified alone 

Andre Gide, who contributes a pre- 
tatory 


biguity 


finds a deliberate am 
in the closing words, which 


letter. 


narrate how Barabbas, speaking out 
into the darkness. “as though he were 
speaking to it.” said “To thee I deliver 
up my soul.” It is the problem of the 
present age, the problem of the man 
faith, the man 
is. Incapable of faith 
things in him = and 


which he 1s 


neapable ot who 
because of 
about him tor 
Was it 


the darkness to which Barabbas spoke? 


not responsible. 


Phat is a question which every reade1 
must answer tor himself. A protound- 
symbolic and disturbing book. told 


n language so simple that translation 


makes no difference: this might per- 


tectly well be the original version 


Not Nice People 
by John L. Watson 


WE FISHED ALL NIGHT—by Willard Motley 





oliins—$4.50 
LIKE Prunner., “Knock On Any 
Door wonovel has tor its set 
ting the slums of Chicago and for tts 
principal characters the denizens ot 


that steamy jungle—Poles. Jews and 
Negroes—the second-rate citizens ot 
the Land of the Free and Equal 
characters reminds vou 
soldiers in’ “The Naked and 
the Dead’ ill rotten, all vicious, all 
condemned 


Don Lockwood 


The cast of 


ot the 


Born Chet Kosin 


sh i ham actor with dream ot 
Yyreatness He goes LO Wal loses his 
leg. comes home tull of determina 


Good American—and 


tron ta rv a 


ends up a crooked politician, the 
vision of goodness supplanted by the 
prospect of power. 

Aaron Levin. A 


Writes poetry and dreams of being an 


Jewish bov who 
intellectua!. He goes to war, loses his 


mind and comes back a hopeless 
paranolac. 

Jim Norris. Labour organizer, born 
leader of men. He goes to war and 
comes back a satyriasist with a pen- 
chant for chasing voung girls up dark 
alleys. 

Emerson Bradley 
dustrialist, arch enemy of labour, op 


pressor of the poor, Simon Legree in 


Rapacious — in- 


a business sult. 


venal clergy 


Corrupt 
dishonest administrators, touts, 


politicians, 
men 
floozies, fixers, these are the people 
of whom Mr. Motley) writes. And 
writes with very real) powel! and 
understanding 

But to what end? 
when those who are doomed can be 


Doom ts tragic 


said to have been worth saving: but 
these people are beyond salvation and 
death is the kindest thing that) can 
happen to them. 

Reading “We Fished Al] Night™ 
suggests that there’s nothing wrong 
with nothing wrong with 
western civilization——that a few well- 


Chicago 


placed atom bombs couldn't cure 


Hero Worship 


by Melwyn Breen 


CHRISTOPHER FRY, An Appreciation by 
Derek Stanford—Copp Clark—$300 


THE FIRST tull-lengeth study of the 


English poet playwright is a non- 
critical interpretation ot Fry as a man 
Stantord’s ap 


proach is one of complete adulation 


and as a writer Mi 


and he seems particularly scorntul of 


all those who have ventured to sug 
vest that 


with all his many. gifts 





Christopher F An Appreciation 


GIELGUD: “The Lady’s Not for Burning 


RE Vv eee 


Christopher Fry may yet 
short of eclipsing Shakespe 

The book was written bejore “4 
Sleep of Prisoners” was prod ced. th 


only play that really needs 





© kin 

of detailed intérpretation 1 Stan 

ford applies to the plays to it , | 
Iso, it might have been % 

if he had attempted to an 

various productions of the p cvs thy 

he has seen. As it is, there is ittle 

attempt to equate Fry with the theatre 

of his time. 
\n absolutistic study of Fry's plays 

has certain) merits but Stanford’ 

highly personal reaction does litte 

but demonstrate their effect on a wor. 

shiptul disciple rather th the 

probable influence on the trends ERC 


modern drama. 


‘Round We Go && vem: 
by John Creed 


DANCES OF GERMANY — by Agnes Fyfe : ind 
DANCES OF FRANCE (II: Provence and A | 


sace)—by Nicollette Tennevin. DANCES 0F Pre 
BULGARIA—by Raina Katsarova. DANCES a 
OF NORWAY — by Klara Semb Clarke ) 
Irwin—each $1.00 » Mr. § 
CARRYING on the high  stanjard 
already set by previous volumgs = 
this series, Volumes 17, 18, 19 and wg 
20 give all the information needed t 
go ahead and dance these gas oe 
colorful folk dances. Here are de : : 
scriptions in detail of the steps. bach 
ground intormation, illustrations 
color of the costumes, and the music : 
The series, published under 
auspices of the English Royal Acad ; 
emy of Dancing, has already covere 
the dances of several Europe 
tries, and there is the promise of m 
to come. Thev will be welcomed 5 \ 
those who wish to expand their know: 
edge of the pleasures.and pastimes: ID 
people of far-away lands, 
them now our next-door neighbor ‘ 
with immigration of Europeans ¢ R 


to its present scale. . Se 


Century of Britain Re > 
by J. L. Charlesworth 


THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN Howard > 
Soring—Collins—$3.50 R 


IN THE GUISE ot reminis es 

an old lady. written by hk mls : 
covers a century ¢ Britis 
Howard S$ 

chosen his tithe from a tine in Olt 
music-hall song: “You cou | 
Palace if it) wasn 
houses in between.” The Gr. it EM BK 
bition of I8S1, of which t! | 
Palace was the symbol, ts ne B 
remembrance In te 5 
novel the building becomes U s¥™ 
of the high hope with 
Prince 
general looked forward to ture ( ‘ 


novel 


social history. 


Crvstal 


ine’s” earliest 


Consort) and Vict 


peace and good will, based 
prosperity and expanding | Ri 

lo old Sarah | ndridge, \ ng in eft W 
last of her recollections 1n + I 
hope seems to have turned ‘0 aie epo 
She has outlived all her coca 6 Mop 


oraries 


many of her younger conte! 








= 





SALLANS, Witt R. 





—Pamela Woods 


DANCES OF BULGARIA” 


n 
7 
oO 


outlived all illusions 


yout tf roodness of the world, yet 


Sne } uso 


»mManazes to retain a sane and well- 
inced altitude towards life, retain- 
he terest in it and her. sur- 
indit while awaiting its end. 
ike most family chronicles of. its 
2, the novel contains an Over-sup- 
of characters. Nevertheless, such 
ing’s skill in drawing them 
eader will have no trouble 
them distinct. 
wards the end of the book the 
tend to become 
sketch outline, but vhis is in keep- 


keeping most of 
10! Naracters 
with the advancing vears of the 


here iy plenty of plot, perhaps 
ng too heavily at times on the 
Sull, this is a 

tin a book that has enough 
ood ties to make it well worth 


oincidence. 


Writers & Writing 


ID YOU GET that manuscript 
{ time? 

Clos date for submitting scripts 
R n Fictlon Award was 


ved trom March | to February 1. 
( \ leading literary award ts 
ts t tth vear. Of $1,000) cash 


\s ) 


iS advance on royalties. 


\s e We are looking forward, 

lerable excitement, to see- 
2 the output of this year’s writers 
R 


Fiction Award has been 
ch writers as G. HERBERT 
BikpD, Epwarp A. 
' 

Ci PHiip CHiDb, JEANN 
DV | Vay. it is not too soon to 


t vear’s entry for 1953 


BH om the Bop Maclerans! 
Ma Writes: 
bi ttrom March to October 
S 


and Kuala Lumpur on 
ect. Very interesting and 
e, but the fiction depart- 
regging. It should pick up 
ww faint far East flavor. We 


( ’ the old grind.” 
Rob (full name) Maclean 
fr \ \ 
" vg In thirties to come io 


d radio program; became 
po n “Tely”:; covered war in 
eturned to lecture and 
“John Hoy of Ethiopia”; 


worked for Film Board, Ottawa, dur- 
ing last war. The MacLeans now live 
in Tujunga, California. Bob now 
paints in oils too. Once, 
Macl eans had 


home in 


when the 
moved into a new 
loronto, we were invited to 
Madeleine needed new 
drapes. Bob borrowed a sewing ma 


a luncheon. 


chine. night before, dug up a bolt of 
stuff: 


Sional-like job. 


Eastern turned out a profes- 
Believes he can do 
anything, anybody can if they want 


to enough. Convincing, he is. 


a People do write musical composi- 
tions but not all people get them pub- 
lished. Dr. ARNOLD WattTer, of the 
Roval Canadian Opera School, found 
a publisher tor his “Sonata for Piano 
forte” which was given its first per- 


Audi- 


that distinguished pianist 


formance recently in the Eaton 
tor!lum by 
who is winning a large following in 
Canada, Bela Boszormenyi-Nagy. 1 he 
audience tound it a highly stimulating, 
brilliantly performed composition, : 


@ Joyce CROOKS was recently guest 
of honor of the Hamilton Women’s 
Press Club as graduate of McMaster 
University who was this season award- 
ed the Kit Memorial Award instituted 
by the original Hamilton branch ot 
CWPC. The present Hamilton branch 
IS supplementing this award of $50 
with a gift of $25. This was presented 
to Miss Crooks by Miss Mabel Burk- 
holder, and an autographed copy ot 
her tribute to Kit. This litthke book we 
hope to read. The witty Irish-Cana- 
dian “Kit” is a tradition to Canadian 
writing women. Miss Crooks is now 
attending the Ontario College of Edu- 
cation and we hope to see more of 


her writing. 


@ Eric Nicot. winner of the Lea- 
cock Medal for Humor, 1950, has 
been on the air with a series “Laugh- 
ing Matter”. He ts writing a front- 


page column for the Vancouver 


Province and continues to 
Bernard Braden, tor his 
outstanding stage, radio and television 
England. Mr. Nicol, who 
returned to Canada, after 


tor a higher degree at the Sorbonne 


supply 


scripts to 


shows in 
studving 


in Paris is now seeing his earlier book 
“Sense and Nonsense” going into Its 


Rica 


tourth edition 





Anna Wolsey 


FROM ‘DANCES OF GERMANY 
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KPR | 


awaits YOU 


Nowhere else can you bridge the centuries quite so magically . 
leave modern hotels and gay cafes and—in a measure of minutes—find 


yourself a visitor to scenes older than Man’s memory . . 


. magnificent 


scenes splashed with color, homes of exotic tribes and wondrous wildlife 


Mountains, valleys, plains, vast natural game reserves, waterfalls 
that dwarf Niagara—these and other amazingly contrasting 


experiences are in store for you 


Your Travel Agent will tell you how comfortably and pleasantly 
you may travel to and throughout South Africa 


Plan with him jour trip of a lifetime! 


Beautifully illustrated literature may be obtained from your Travel 
Agent, or write Dept. L, South African Tourist Corporation. 


South A hricatTourist 


FIFTH ave Fw rOR« 





The 





Birmingham will send a free copy of its Official Guide 
to all prospective tourists, business men and others 
who would like to know more about the Second City 
of Britain 


This attractive publication, profusely illustrated with 
recent photographs, includes a brief history of 
Birmingham, tells of its ancient monuments and 
modern buildings, and contains an account of its Civic 
enterprises and its industries. It is a book that 
everyone planning a trip to England should send for 


coRPORATION 


Reg 


> CIVIC PRIDE of 
BIRMINGHAM 
BRITAIN S Second City 


displayed 
lo the 
World 


ory 








| should be pleased to receive a free copy of the official guide to 
BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 


Address your envelope to 


5N INFORMATION DEPT + COUNCIL HOUSE + BIRMINGHAM - 


25 


} 


in SOUTH AFRICA! 


Mail this coupon 


to the 
NFORMATION 
COUNCIL HO 
BIRMINGHAM 
ENGLAND 


ENGLAND 





DEPT 


JSE 
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THE FRESH START ON FREIGHT RATESP: 


by Robert W. Needham 





The Turgeon Report has enunciated a national transport policy. 


Recent legislation makes genuine start towards implementing it. 





N THE 60-0dd vears since the whistle of the 

St ocomotive first was heard in the passes 
Rocky Mountains. railway transporta- 

( r has Deen subjected to increasing 
Stresses and strains Railway transportation, the 


Canadian nation, gradually be- 


c great divider, instead of a unifier, setting 
guinst region, pitting the partners of Con- 
gainst the other 

l Ri Commission headed by Hon. W. F. 
A. Turges the Federal Government handed the 
Sk of assessing those strains and prescribing the 
et | February of 9ST. the Commission 

ought dow ty recommendations 
ln November t its special Fall session. Par- 
? pproved three pieces ot legislation bused 
Ose recommendations. In so doing, it set 
¢ ge for the grad implementation of a com- 
prehensive itional policy of railway transporta- 
th ( “A freight: rates—a national policy 


gned to protect the economically vulnerable 
s. und at the same time level off or “equalize” 


rid + t tt t thor 
Ul \ ‘ Val dal Tt SUPUCTUTeS 











' N\ ONtTNLTISSION found t ( anada 
( stuge n its deveiopment when 
ethods of making regional railway rates 
vive Wad to a uniform rate structure that. as 
OSS sould treat citizens, localities. 
< \ s ( eV s IK 
[his the sas the national policy which the 
Government asked Parliament to accept when it 
s d its cc tious and vital Bill No. 12. The 
8 tained a series of amendments to the Rail- 
Act among which were measures looking to 
egualiZzat I of Canadian Ireignt rates 
P ment Ite committee. House and Senate 
tion. did accept the Bill, and handed on 
Board of Transport Commissioners the 
( n n ) policy In essence. 
slauion offered a means whereby general 
could be obtained on the basic elements 
ROBERT W NEEDHAM nember of the 
Orr } Galle) 


LONG HAUL: CPR freight in the mountains. Considerations of geography, Canada's diversified economy, and bulk movement of products enter rates co: ‘rovers 


of the rate structure class rates and commodity 
mileage rates—and offered too, relief to the Board 
from those regional controversies with which it has 
been beset in all the 48 years of its existence. 

Actually, the amendments constituted a direc- 
tive to the Board to work towards equalization, an 
objective which might be attained in five vears. 
Parliament, and the Commission in its report. 
realized that the intricate pattern of rates could not 
be changed overnight without the dislocation otf 
trade and industry 

Both recognized that the problem was One for 
the Board to resolve finally, only after completion 
of its current general freight rate investigation—a 
study now three years old. 

Parliament's “directive”, however, provided for 
a new division of freight tariffs. establishing four 
classes to replace three operative under the un- 
revised Act. The new four, well understood by 
railway and shipping interests, were: class rate 
tariffs, commodity rate, competitive rate, and 
special arrangements rate tariffs. 

Too, it provided for a uniform scale of mileage 
class rates, a uniform scale of mileage com- 
modity rates, and the revision of any other rates 
with a view to implementing the national policy. 

Transportation disadvantages have borne 
heaviest on the provinces removed from the centre 
ot Canada. That has been obvious in the recent 
protests against horizontal freight rate increases 
protests in which only Ontario and Quebec, be- 
cause of their preterred position with freight costs 
held down by ship and highway competition, took 
no part. 

Because of these disadvantages, for considera- 
tions of history and other special reasons, excep- 
tions were permitted in the equalization program 
Among these were the Crowsnest Pass rates. Mari- 
times freight rates, rates on export and import 
traffic, competitive rates, and rates on the White 
pass and Yukon route 

In view of all the exceptions, only about 50 per 


cent 


of the tratfic carried by Canada’s railways 
would be eligible for equalization under the bill. 


However, the importance of that 50 per cent 


oe ze 


Po L0G 


sg 


may be gauged by the vigorous stand a 
legislation taken by the CPR. Counse! fo 
line submitted that the bill was revolution an 


reform; that equalization should be attempte 


a slower pace than was contemplated by the ( 
ernment. 

Controversy centred on a Commissior 
written into the legislation, providing 
transcontinental freight rate be carried back 
rate to intermediate territory. This presc 


that the rates to or from intermediate points n 
not exceed the transcontinental rates by more t 


one-third. 

Because the railways must meet compctitio 
potential competition, trom ships plying 
east to the west coast via the Panama Can 
must keep their transcontinental rates down 1 
point where shippers will use the railways 

Thus, a Toronto shipper can send a 100-p 
shipment of canned goods to Vancouver for $ 


To send a similar shipment to Calgary, 700 n 


nearer to Toronto. would cost him $2.97 
rate to Dawson Creek would be $3.81 
Brandon, Man., $2.15. 


THIS IS TYPICAL of the “discriminator 
which the western provinces have been 
Under the new legislation, the rates to thes 
mediate points all will be the same, the 
continental rate plus one third, o1 $2.09 
siderable reduction—and saving. 

F. C. S. Evans, CPR Vice-President, te 
principle would cause a complete breakdow 
the whole freight rate structure and would ea 
major loss of revenue to the railways: wo 


an increase in transcontinental rates in 
to lose money on hauls to intermediate 

Prairie MP’s, however, countered th 
railways made a small profit: on che 
continental rates, then thev should be sat 
the greater protit they would make o1 
intermediate points at one-and-one-third 
continental tariff. 

Potal “equalization” never can be acc 
in Canada, with all Canada’s problems 
siderations of geography and history, h 
tied economy, her bulk movements of 
lumber, ore, oil and other supplies. B 
Turgeon Report, a national policy has 
ciated. Government legislation has 
genuine start towards interpreting and 
ing that policy. 
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CHANGED HORSES IN MID-STREAM 


THE “INDEPENDENT OPERATOR” 


by Gordon Sinclair 


PHARKY 3ULLOCH, 26 years a top- 
jeht WW anipeg insurance salesman, 
e furnace manufacturing 
July, 1948, knowing no 
it heating units than the 





” iseholder. 
foda\ that initial lack of knowl- 
h allowed’a fresh approach 
ndustry—is named by 52- 
sulloch as one reason why 
im susiness has increased five- 
e Vears. 
e other reasons why Bul- 
ted, located close by Win- 
ry Sicvenson airport, has expand- 
and a half vears trom an 
istry to one of the largest 
inufacturers in Canada, en- 
million plus business a 


Selling experience gained by Bul- 
iting up more than $6 mil- 
insurance has helped. So 
foresight, intelligent use of money, 
ncompromisingly high standard 
jufacturing, friendly labor rela- 
. lew slant on merchandising 
thods and a sharply-developed 
ss sense. 
Ihe man responsible for this phen- 
¢ rowth was born Christmas 
sv. [899 in Melita, Man. Bulloch 
xeived his education “on the run,” 
ile his family moved from Illinois 
\Iberta and back to Manitoba. 

7 Juring the First World War he 
ed the Fort Garry Horse but his 
th stopped him from seeing over- 

1922 he joined the Winnipeg 
t Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
ot New York and has made his 
home in the Manitoba capital ever 
ce eXcept for a short sojourn at the 
tice in 1946-47. 


Buk iN WINNIPEG in 1947, Bulloch 
ued Manager of the local 
on, tt was a deserved promotion. 

erhups it also helps to answer 
uzziing question of why a man 

48 had built up one success- 

d satisfying career should throw 

start a new one. 
\s W peg Manager of the insur- 
he ceased to be “an inde- 
pendent erator,” and to Bulloch 
t Iways been one of the 
Pduisites of a happy life. 
Bulloc freely admits a love for 
ng insurance. When he quit, 
Os important reason for his 
ecistor as a desire to bring to 

' Cait lream of his father, now 
ecased. shat the family have a busi- 
OSS OT own, 


"vw 


st ‘round tor a sound invest- 
ent, Bu och and his father settled 
Ve tur ‘ manufacturing because 
MeV he d it as “basic as salt.” 

on, other members of the 
a brother-in-law, A. I. 
wutry, ormed a family syndicate 
poo d their resources. Along 
 Clarcnce D. Shepard, prominent 
Ninnipe darrister, the syndicate in 
uy, 19 bought out a small fur- 


= 


nace-manutacturing firm established 
in 1946 and named “Prairie Pride.” 

Then began what Shepard, Vice- 
President, describes as a “one man 
build-up” of the business from $208.,- 
O000 in sales during 1948 to an esti- 
mated $1,200,000 this year. 

“There’s no doubt why this firm 


has grown so solidly and as much as 
it has,” says Shepard. “The one rea- 
son is Harry Bulloch.” 

Bulloch’s new slant on heating 
problems soon began to pay off in 
sales. Unlike most of their competi- 
tors, Bulloch’s Limited declined to 
manufacture furnaces which could be 
converted for using different fuels. 

The firm believes that each furnace 
should be manufactured for a specific 
purpose and that following out this 
principle results in savings both in 
initial payments and upkeep for the 
purchasers. 


All Bulloch furnaces are construct- 
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ed for burning specific types of fuel: 
coal, wood, oil or natural gas. Each 
heating unit is fitted for gravity or 
forced air feed with winter air con- 
ditioning. 

Today, Bulloch furnaces, in 50 
different designs, are being shipped to 
points trom Montreal to Victoria. 
And. despite freight: rate increases, 
much of Bulloch’s business is done in 
Eastern Canada, where competition 
is heavy. 

In another radical departure from 
the accepted (until then) furnace 
design, Bulloch’s paint their units a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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ST. LAWRENCE CORPORATION LIMITED EXECUTIVE CHANGES 





J. W. FRIES 


has been appointed Vice-President and General Manager; F. 





S. E. WILLIAMS 


P. M. Fox, President of St. Lawrence Corporation Limited announces the following cxecutive changes: S$. E. Williams 





E. P. WILSON 


P. Wilson becomes Vice-President in charge of Kraft and 


Board Division and J. W. Fries becomes Vice-President in charge of Woodlands Operations. 
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~~ MODERATION 
IN ALL THINGS 





PLAUTUS 


IS THE BEST OF RULES.” 


Pie, POW Se. OF 


SEAGRA 


MEN WHO THINK OF TOMORROW PRACTICE MODERATION TODAY 
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“My overseas interests 
were a problem... 


Now...1 use the 
Montreal Trust 
in England!” 


Montreal Trust 


‘A COMPANY THAT CARES FOR YOUR AFFAIRS” 





prove profitable in many ways. 
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MUNATHEAL TRUST 


Company 


Head Office: 511 PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 
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BUSINESS COMMENT 


POPULATION LOSS TO END» 


by P. M. Richards 


ALMOST as tong as Canada has been 
a white man’s country it has lost 
population to the United States. In 
the nineteen-twenties as many as 100,- 
000 Canadians migrated to the U.S. 
in a single year. This movement con- 
tinues, but the widening employment 
here and awareness of the growing 
Opportunities in this country have re- 
duced the loss to about 20,000 a year. 

Hugh Crombie. President of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
reasonably wonders that the out-go 
should be as large as it still is, in view 
ot the tremendous expansion going 
on in Canada. The explanation, no 
doubt, is that it takes time to halt a 
trend so long continued. But we now 
have reason to hope. with some con- 
fidence. that it will not only be halted 
but reversed, and in the not-distant 
future. 

It is true that the U.S. ts still richer 
per capita than Canada, pays larger 
salaries and has a greater variety of 
jobs. But Canada offers, in) abun- 
dance, opportunities resulting from 
our possession of virgin” territories 
with vast undeveloped resources and 
of a northern frontier that is steadily 
being rolled back to reveal new 
wealth. In the vears ahead. the U.S.’s 
will come to be recognized as the 
mature economy, Canada’s as the 
economy of unparalleled expansion 
and opportunits And inevitably the 
shift of population will come to reflect 
those facts 

Until recently, Canada has been 
under-industrialized and has imported 
a great many articles which might 
I] be manufactured here. but tor 
one factor the smallness of our 
home market and the consequent high 
production cost per unit produced. 
Now, as a result of natural increase 
plus a very substantially enlarged im- 
migration (approximately 170,000 1A 
1951). our population Is growing to 
a degree that is already improving the 
position of Canadian manufacturers, 


ad further population growth will do 
much more in this direction. 

More population leads naturally to 
more processing within Canada of our 
natural products, thus to more jobs, 
more prosperity and again more popu- 
lation. Statistics show that this cvcle 
is NOW Operating so that all may see 


t 
It. 


Farm Help, 1952 


[HE GREATEST obstacle the tarm- 
er has today ts the lack of men with 
ability to handle livestock, according 
to the president of an Ontario cattle- 
breeding association. There are many 
good men with the desired ability 
among the immigrants from Europe 
now coming in larger numbers than 
for many years. But such men seeck- 
ing jobs on Canadian farms tend to 
find farm working conditions much 
less attractive than they were accus- 
tomed to in their homelands. Hours 
are unreasonably long, they say; 
privileges are few or non-existent. 
Of course, this kind of labor may 





have been pampered too 
home. But it- is probably 

that many Canadian farme 
vet realize that they now hav. to 
pete for labor with the attractions 
urban employment. It may not \, 
be a case of a TV set, an 8-hour d | 
and a 5-day week for the hired ; 
on the farm. But if the hired ma 


can get these good things by voing ; 
the city, the farmer will have io my e 
some substantial concessions to kee . 


him, or buy himself some m 
saving equipment. 


U. S. at Faul wi 


THE NEED for better team-work miner 
Britain) and the United States : 
advance their common defence 

and to refrain) from unnecess 

damaging the sterling area’s 

nerable economy. Is suggest 

annual survey of the United Nat , 
Economic Commission for | 
The survey says that the pre 

of the sterling area and some W 

European countries, produc 

drastic fall in their gold | + 
reserves. could easil\ have te 
seen last vear. “There ts [little 
dence, however.” It) says 
authorities in either of the two ¢ 


tries principally concerned e US 
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Ltd. 
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had begun to adjust 
king and policies to meet 


culties.” 


suing 


contradict 


Ory 


€CoO- 


cies in 1951, the U.S. itselt 
bringing about the 
e survey 
Early in the year, it says. 
© in other countries’ gold 
reserves prompted the U.S. 
wward the long-term objec- 
eing international trade and 


d to 


reas 


Then the USS. 


crisis, th 


slowed 


imports for stockpiling 
survey admits it was part- 
in doing on price grounds ) 
esult that the sterling area’s 
rves fell sharply. prevent- 
ogress toward the long-term 


~The U.S. itself 


resorted 


ile trading to buy strategic 


CS. 


servative Party’s return to 


Britain and 


Mr. Churchill's 


t to the U.S. furnish ground 
that there will indeed be 
‘ration this vear. 


Tug and Pull 


ONOMY is hitched to the 
ites’ Vast defence program, 

the tug and pull of it—at 
santly, and occasionally in a 
ner. Savs William J. Shave, 
lent of Dun & 


W ¢ 
but 


are hitche 


Bradstreet 


d.n 


by an elastic 


considerable VIVe to It 


lollar 


dottomM 


ot by 
tether 


Lo- 


rises to approximate 
th the United States dollar. 
ch of the benefit is drained 
able Imports. It 


re | 


In Certain raw 


cs 


Mate- 


cially minerals, and it needs 
. cobalt and aluminum, as 


p in vast quantities 
rt-term and long-term think 
ten at loggerheads when we 


he needs of our neighbor 


the current defence require- 
the United States 


Ipairment of any 
istr¥y program. 


long-term look, 


must be 


1 it can be done without any 


Canadian 


Car 


vada’s 


ws brighter as the handicaps 


tation, communication and 


re fade. The mineral de- 


he North grow more acces- 


nining techniques imp Ove, 


carriers gain rapidly In ca- 


r railroads and highways 


nd serve a huge segment of 
nv, but the free airways of 
d winter will open up more 


ft our 


“trozen assets.” 


The 


nt of the St. Lawrence and 
systems will move 


more 


ind trom the Pacific lands. 
Canada has followed the 


liteline 


between 


New- 


ind Vancouver Island, east 
Mut there is a growing norih 


movement. 


The potential 


wer of aircraft speaks tor 
cost waterways link Hud 
nd James Bay to Europe. 
‘ct of an almost intermina- 
t lakes and rivers from the 
Great Slave, 
ind the Great Lakes dazzles 
The future is a chal- 
e courage and ingenuity of 


the 


ition. 


‘r, the 


engineer 


and 


Lake 


the 
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THE Mutvat Lire 


Assurance Company 


OF CANADA 
HOME OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


82nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 





Year ended December 31. 1951 


INCOME 

Premiums for Assurances $32,246,147.28 
Consideration for Annuities 4,267,272.04 
Interest, Dividends and Rents (after provision for possible 

future losses) 14,554,770.73 
Consideration for Settlement Annuities arising out of assurance 

policies E 1,445,024.80 
Policy Procceds, Dividends and Other Amounts left with the 

Company 7,190,548.29 


Net Profit on Sale of Ledger Assets (after applying $1,065,924.48 
to reduce book value of securities to stabilize future interest 


vields) 197,833.74 
; $59,901,596.88 
EXPENDITURES 
Death and Disability Claims 5 9,995,912.46 
Matured Endowments and Surrender Values 7,297,516.12 
Annuity Payments 673,571.53 
Policy Proceeds, Dividends on Deposit and Other Amounts 
Withdrawn 7,307,092.76 
General Expenses and Taxes 8,124,325.91 
Net Amount by which Ledger Assets were written down 8,533.61 


$33,436,952.39 
Increase in Policy and Staff Pension Reserves and Amounts on 
Deposit with the Company 20,157,804.74 


4 


SURPLUS EARNINGS FOR YEAR 
Deduct: 
Dividends Paid or Allotted to Policyholders 
Increase in Provision for Dividends payable in subsequent 


6,306,839.75 


S 3.193,006.95 


: year . 100,000.00 
Iransferred to Specific Investment Reserve 200,000.00 
S 5,.493,.006.95 
TRANSFERRED TO UNASSIGNED CONTINGENCY FUND S 813,832.80 
LOUIS L. LANG, 4. E. PEQUEGNAT, A.LA., F.S.A 
President General Manager 





FEATURES OF 1951 PROGRESS 


Surplus Earned in 195] $ 6,306,840 
Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1951 23,160,007 
Total Assets 387,860,601 
New Assurances in 1951] (Excluding Annuities) 133,762,542 
Total Assurances in Force, December 31, 1951] 
(Excluding Annuities) 1,268,542,113 
j 


A copy of the complete report of the proceedings at the Company's annual 


meeting, held at the Home Office on February 7, 1952, will be sent on request 











NEXT WEER IN SATURDAY NIGHT 


by FRASER ROBERTSON, Financial Editor, The Telegram, Toronto 
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the incomparable 


Burroughs 
Sensimatic 


accounting machine 


Providing more of the answers that are 


helping business get things done! 


hosiness has to get big things done—sn a Aurry. Never before has 


Lod 
efhcient production been so vital... never before have production goals been 
~ SO ZI vit s 
- ~*~ - . . - . - - 
More production requires more facts—more on-time information for formu- 
XY lating productive plans... for controlling efficient operations. 
: Business is getting these facts from the sensational new Burroughs Sensi- 
atic with multiple registers. 


The Sensimatic meets the accounting requirements of every business. Its 
lusive “mechanical brain” guides it with amazingly swift simplicity. It 
izes from one job to another instantly —at a turn of the job selector knob. 





And, with all its unique advantages, the Sensimatic costs hundreds of dollars 
ess than any other accounting machine which even begins to approach its 


iseTuiness. 


1 your Burroughs office for a demonstration today —see how you can start 
x more things done tomorrow. Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 


Windsor, Ontario. 








Here's the source 


of Sensimatic magic ! 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 











Lake Shore Mines Limited 


No Personal Liability 
DIVIDEND NO. 128 


Known the 








BULLOCH 


CONTINUED FROY "AGE 17 





HARRY BULLOCH: To an old industry 
fresh approach, a five-fold business ump 


bright, clean-looking color. It help % 

remove that feeling of bulky weig ats 

and assists Bulloch to put across « 11 

of his selling points, “clean heat aa 
A combination of foresight j pay 

what Bulloch likes to call “intelligent eh 

use of money” has kept 

materials during steel shortages 

1949, while there was plenty of ste Bra 

available, Bulloch bought betaine 

supply ahead. At present Bulloch re LE! 

celves three-fifths of his steel { 

Canadian firms, one-fifth fror 

U.S. and the remainder from Eng 

‘and. 
Bulloch attempts to keep prod 

tion regular in his business. This 

explains, results in lower manutuct 

Ing costs and boosts the rms 


income to the point where the ext 
profits are sufficient to meet costs 


borrowed capital 


Keeping production at const 
level throughout the vear has 
resulted in Bulloch being able to off 
more security to his 55 employees 


Who, although thev has un 
have had three pav incre 


past vear, none of which fad to & 
negotiated for by the unio 
AT ONE TIME an. active Ortsn 
Bulloch’s outside activit 
limited to duck shooting Wil 
years President of the B Jog G 
Club, and has shot his 
birds 

Pictures on his office 
to Bulloch’s past) sporti CUIVIEes 

nnn 


He was a member of tl 





Tigers rugby club for fou 

1924-27 “when one ot eg prin 

ittributes of a player w 

to provide financially for el 

plaved tor the team ag 

in the 1925S Dominion 
Before taking up rt 








SOE OOOO 


Was for seven Vears a no WV 

He has three medals to e It’ 

first and two seconds it De 

minion swimming cham} sn P ’ 
Married in 1924, Bul » and : 


wite live in) Winnipeg » 3 
River Heights. They have “0 daus 
ters, Marianne and Mrs jugh D 
lard of Toronto. A son, | 


ald. is in the business 


~~ 
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No End In Sight THE SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
of 





by Douglas R. Weston 


CLAIM fieures for the 1951 ver ae ||] Le British Mortgage and Trust 
Corporation of Ontario 





THE SHAWINIGAN 
waTtER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


not vet all in, but there appears to be 
no slackening of the trend to higher 
and still higher settlements. Late last 
year Arthur O'Connell. Vice-Presi- HEAD OFFICE — STRATFORD 















NO \c£ is hereby given that a divi- dent of Thomas E. Wood, Inc.. Cin- —_— 
dend .° fifty cents (50c) per share on cinnati, in an address given before 
the Se: "A" 4% Cumulative Redeem- 2 oan Balance Sheet—December 3l1st, 1951 
e = f the Insurance Conference of the ' 
able P ‘erred Shares and a dividend o i 
fifty-<'» and one quarter cents (56 sc) American Management Association, 
on the Series “B' 41% % Cumulative 
Redex le Preferred Shares of the 
Compc have been declared for the 


said O'Connell, in part. “according to Office premises 
reports trom casualty statistical organ- Real estate for sale 
izations, there has been a violent. Mortgages; principal 


quarter ending March 31, 1952, pay- 
able April 2, 1952, to shareholders of 
record “Morch 3, 1952. 





ent bond 





vicious upswing in claim costs and 
accident — frequency. following — the 
outbreak of the Korean War 

Statistics and trend charts developed 


By Grcer of the Board. 


J. L. T. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 


inicipal bonds 


January 28, 1952. 






TOTAL CAPITAL ASSET 
by Vears otf patient adherence to : m 


proper rules of conduct seem to be GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT 
useless . 2. . A’ few veurs ago, when 





We occusionally encountered a verdict 





jlst Consecutive Dividend 


manifestly against the weight of the 





evidence. or rendered obviously as 


result of passion or prejudice, counse 


1 di 1 of titteen cents (15¢) per could usually depend pretty well on TOTAL GUARANT 
share ali) issued Common Shares } ~¢ hel t { 

i the -ompany nas veen deciared the verdict being set aside or reduced ESTATES DEPARTMENT 
paya March 3 next ro a) snare- by the trial court or by a court of Estates, Trusts ¢ Age 


holde recorc aS at the close ot 
S inuary 31 1952 


Order of the Board 


K R GILLELAN 
Vice-Pres and Sec -Treas 
Branttora Ont... January 29. 1952 


LEITCH GOLD MINES 
LIMITED 


No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 54 

S HEREBY GIVEN that a quar- 
i of two cer r share } 


superior jurisdiction 


“THIS SITUATION no longer prevails. 


because the courts too, ir Aeepil 





with the times. have revolutionized LIABILITIES 
their concept of ‘substantial damage.’ CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Small wonder that the moving finger 


on vour wall recites the le 
the professional risk carriers have 


lost S$1SO.000.000 in th five 





prior to 1950. Tt 


times and neither I nor any segment 


Nese afe 


of the insurance industry can offe 
any hope or encouragement. We ca 


only insist that the transfe 


GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT 
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risk in greater amounts 


Detore contemplated 
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OUR GROWING IMMIGRATION 


INTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


teverv immigrant is pain- 
ned. At present they can’t 
nd immediately a job in 
ide. This point should be 
or to them before they 
anada, Their contracts 
ed immigrants to take any 
work at current rates for 
months. The Government 
opposed to any direction 


re result is that many im- 
2 ing around the towns, 
ttle { unhappy. 

\ difficulty is that the vast 
immigrants arrive here 

y no English. This could 

ed. In Western Europe 


ow many opportunities for 
iglish at virtually no cost, 
. immigrants have — several 
ths petween their application and 
time of departure. 

it may be that closer ad- 
ining by collaboration be- 
different Government 
‘ments concerned and employers 
would 
eliminate, 


de- 


reduce, 
the 
liscrepancies between sup- 
demand. Lastly, migration 
re than a national problem. Col- 
problems 


Eu- 


e unions 


could never 


Xoration on 
hin Nato 


migration 
which — includes 


rope’s most overpopulated countries 
-Is an urgent matter. The present 
maldistribution creates grave eco- 
nomic and _ political problems—and 
Europe’s business is more than ever 
Canada’s business. 

No important than the 
nomic absorption is the social and 
personal integration of the new im- 


less eco- 


migrants, Although the Government 
does not. favor group settlements, 
many immigrants tend to flock 
to the centres of their national 
groups. Germans, for example, con- 
gregate in and around Kitchener, 
Where they speak German, attend 


German church 
German clubs. There is a great 
to be said for the preservation of the 


services and go to 


deal 


national cultural heritage, but this 
particular tendency does not help 


quick integration. 


Various voluntary organizations 


try to bring not only old and new 
Canadians but also the various na- 


tional European groups 
recent very successful 
Kitchener, organized by the Council 
of Friendship, displayed the national 
crafts and costumes of Czechs, Lithu- 
anians, Germans and other na- 
tionalities. The majority of 
grants are lonely, haunted people. But 
they will quickly regain faith if they 
meet with understanding such as this 


together. A 
Festival in 


Poles, 


immi- 
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A SCRIPT YOU'RE READING 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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down. Under these circumstance 
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6. Alas, port's to blame for these poen 4 

7. His Book made a lot of pr 7 

8. Monkey doctor 3 

9. Chopin's are little more 
duets for study purpose 6 

15 and this to any pianist 3 

17. Rogers and Tyrone 9 

19. He puts his spoke é g 7 

20. A composer knock eck 9 4 
gives the remains to mother 

21. But he should: be n 
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leaving at frequent intervals by 


ship or air 
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JUNIOR LEAGUE'S OPPORTUNITY SHOPS RRO Cover, | 


FOR SALE: MINK COATS, HULA SKIRTS * 


by Margaret K. Zieman 




















~ AST SID ST SIDE—eve ch o ( own small fry. Dressmakers come in all about each other's families 
4 wants k comes eg \. perhaps picking up an out- they go out at noon, have a cup 
an . ) S 1 ) of-stvle coat for its excellent fur—or tea together and return to the shop 
4 \ ( SNe C C rn S © shor 
I ew eac dress for its fine lace They know the stock inside out, bette; 
: 7 ds erage pare And the shop is troubled by the than the staff does itself. the latte 
‘ | h¢ C occasional shop-lifter, so the pickings admit. This quartet of shop expert 
\ , Palsy ¢ Cal Ww outgrown clothing must be good. Dresses and even the spot an article of especially ou. 
S \ S ‘ odd tur coat have disappeared trom standing quality: they watch it, the 
C c ot OF co rer th IOP vets Me juee 5 : ; = ne 
‘ < sconab P PRESS eek arene ed ~ a the racks. As for shoes. they steal at one of the shop's regular month 
. ~ vt PArES ie sutions. hut even th > ‘ 
. : aah wane oe Pe hem one at a time. presumably re- half-price sales. one of them buys ; 
Ss oddest ¢ Nas Brass nu ° tor the mate a few davs later The girls who serve in the shop 
oa It sold as Hallowee The st} has a cozy friendliness Junior League members. many 0 
S. SUL ees ~ ‘ < nin thime-eren i 5 S 
‘ o chee \ne oe ibout it. Customers. and there are them voung mothers, hold babie 
is \\ : : n egular ones. gei to KNOW One watch small children. While mothe 
cles ‘ C > WN ) “ft y ‘ 1 } } } b 
© igs ; pe ee eet : Four women. who have been makes her choice. Thev've never } 
‘ c C A ‘ ey eee oe snd ‘ , for o fo 
1 iets oes SS ee coming in daily tor the past 20 vears. a baby left with them—not vet! Som eo: ie 
2 = a At one club d where ‘ +. ons Te ee | } , ene! try a Dik 
Most constitute a club. Thev know nodv's Opportunity! Who knows 
‘ ‘ a ere co e ck @ cheese § 
. Q Onp O46 | . e 
ee sucn’s vell-stocked st cupboards s , 
age plied the ridieulousty short skirts and LIGHT OVERHEAD is secret of Opportunity Shop's profitable operations. Junio 
: Rey Iropped Walstiines Leaguers serve as unpaid clerks and keep track of the stock behind scene 
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i “DIGESTIVE? 


| MEAL BISCUIT 


of pleasing flavour 





In “‘Evercrisp’’ 
moisture-proof 


8 OZ. 
PACKET 


B For o tast snack 
try o Diges e old 


cheese sadwich 





MADE BY 


‘5 PEEK 
FREAN’S 


MAKERS OF 


Famous Stseucts 
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MRS. BREITHAUPT'S RECIPE 


A DELICIOUS 
A” RECIPE that c stand the test of time d become a family 
fe Institution is Dound to be good Suct yne is Maple Mou 


rom Mrs. Louis O. Breithaupt of Kitchener. Ont. “I anv afraid I 





Cannot give 


g u e egue Se e enclosed 
ee } sne cé e i l E e T 
mv mother’s bock when J e 
with m { C 
ivorite de Mr M B C 
Mr. Breithaupt. MP for North W ec 
I e G O c Hon. R I S 
Here are Mrs. Breithaupt’s di- tf the Kitcl Wa 
rections for making Maple YWCA for 2 I g 
Mousse: “Beat 2 whole eggs ts. Presid 
Add | cup of maple syrup. Bring e P 
to a boil, stirring constantly. then m the National Be th 
idd | scant dessertspoonful ot YW head office in Toronto. Sh 
ge ne which has been soaked « member of the IODI ot, 
} Cc + fc ] fei | +e Wi + n’s ( n lian ( i. 
mIX s \ Ort N 
a Cream w D W 4 C 
served ging I ( C C 
mour g d 
ig to dis I S 
Sar Bre I es Aux 
woune brig M M B 
Young 4 O s 1 ‘ g 
daugnt M He K g C S 
C ausne boront DoT 4 
now 1 ng \ N N ( \I 
Cal Sh 4 Bre 
Haverg ( I 





—M'ine 


MR. LOUIS O. BREITHAUPT, who takes office as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario February 18, and Mrs. Breithaupt, with three of their tive 

. bane Ractedos < Rr + nt 
grandchildren. They are Paul and Mary Bastedo, Lou's M. Sreithaup 
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The one bottle 


can help you look 


years younger 


Firmo- Lift 
Treatment 
Lotion 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


“THE 


BRAIN-TEASER”’ 
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Canada's most intriguing 


cross-word puzzle 
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THE SPENCER JACKET 


When Lord Spencer chopped off the tails of his coat to prove he could 
seta fashion trend, we're sure he had no idea how fashion would love 
his jacket neat, waist minimizing, flattering! Enchanting in many 


forms and fabries throughout the Spring dress collection at Eaton's 


RGANIZAT N STORE AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





About Women 


A SECRETARY to. the millitay 
attaché at the French Enyhagyy. 
reporte: on Li 
Droit, Photo. 
graphers model. 
ling jo> in Ney 
York, a 


a2e and 
MOVIE Acresy 
that is ZANN} 
CLouTit daugh. 





ter of King’s Prin. 


er Edmond Clo. 








—Globe-Telegrom tier of Ottaw. me 
Suzanne Cloutier And now Suzan, On 
is CO-starring jp 
Hollywood film with Alan Ladd. ¢ J sat UP 
has already made two films pnd what 
France, starring in “Au Rovaume de fradicting 
Cieux”™; played in two British movie the boarc 
Desdemona to Orson Welles, ang Uy 
“Othello” and a French maid the nati 
“Derby Day” with Anna Neagle ; the 1c 
Michael Wilding. She's had sta more eX! 
experience, too; toured with Char 
Laughton’s Shakespearean comp S 
in the U.S. and toured French class: \ \g 
in the provinces in France. She y fen Stat 
married to Frangois LaFleche. son of I had bee 
the Canadian High Commissioner : t 
Australia. ; 
B® YVONNE Det CarRto she of t to) 
sultry. movie roles Is Starting he \ 
own movie company and calling D 
Vancouver Productions, atte: 
home-town. 
@ Mrs. Percy Bann ot [i 
was reelected President of the G 
Club of Ontario. 
\ 
a Everyone likes to see how 
other half entertains and at Simps 
Homemakers’ Show in Toronto 
could not only see the table sett 4 
chosen by six well-known couples > 
also find out what was going 
Toronto’s entertainment world 
the couples were entertain of W 
purpose. For example, the Rois 
Datt-Harrises’ (she is the daug 
of the late Leslie Howard) were ¢ 
ing friends prior to the Royal ¢ 
servatory’s Opera Festival: artist 
band and wife Perrier J. Haw 
and B. CoGHitL HAawor! plan 
a buffet supper after the opening 
the Canadian Society of nters 
Water Color Exhibition; Dr and Ma 
ALAN SECORD were ent ning 
fore the Canadian Nati Sp : 
man Show; actress Jani MA ' " 
and her husband Fret K were 
whipping up a buffet sup pl 
Jane’s appearance as Lad) Brackigg@ 
in the International Play produe 
tion of “The Importanc: of Benge Rec 
Earnest”; Celia FRANCA the Ce 
nadian National Ballet ¢ pany and Ls 
her recently acquired hus ind an . 
ANDERSON, Naturally wer interes 
in entertaining the Balle! cash oY Whe 
Mrs. F. L. J. Grout, ( :irman Gtr to 
one of the Committees elpiny “ ) 
raise funds in the Toro Geren 
Hospital campaign, had os g 
luncheon for the ladies © her ‘ ee Q 
mittee. Her husband wos col ! 


according to the card o} te 
showing the table settins he We" Df 
use, but we bet he was oosent 
the dav came. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 





nd ONL’ HOPE President Truman 
does change his mind and 
T dec to run for a third Presi- 
he dential te If he does I don’t know 
how | ar ying to be answerable to 

Ue m\ Aunt mes. 


On the night of the last presi- 





enti: on in the United States 
: J sat up ) the radio till 2.00 a.m.: 
! und What «ith the commentators con- 
tradicting “emselves and each other. 
the hoard statisticians frantically add- 
‘ ing up the score, usually wrong, and 
the matic pollsters falling flat on 
their fac | have seldom spent a 
Q more exhilarating evening. 

KHORTLY tterwards, in writing to 
Aunt Ag who lives in the South- 
States mentioned how pleased 
Phad been at the Truman victory. It 
had bee wondertul show, | said. 
Bnd | t had such an evening 
Avith the flo since Dempsey knock- 
| ey in the seventh round. 
Vas much impressed by Can- 
! Dewev.”, | added, “I hear he 

S ele tor shoes.” 

\unt Agnes replied 


iir-mat’, 
uble = owith 
U . she wrote, 


haven't a 






\merican pol 


versonalities. 


| tind, are ] : 
el emotional about | Sy) 
‘ a = v 
‘ C MITICS. Ap 
t 1 continue *) 
? ~ 


the late 
dministration. Don't you 
that we owe our entire 
ficament to the late Presi- 
every mistake he ever 
ante » heen compounded by the 
mbent in the White 


| tail to see what wearing 
OR { s has to do with a ean 


dential capacities " 


that at least one Cana- 

\fas sno ve enlightened about Mr. 

int Agnes has since kept 

st \ supplied with clippings 

I) man administration from 

an ¢ press (Rep.) Thanks to 

learned all about Mr. 

Stakes in) China, Japan, 

esting i Korea, as well as the 

details connected with 

ee iction Finance Corpora- 

ep-freeze scandal, Mrs. 

ngs 10 pastel mink coat, and 

troubles in’ the Depart- 
rested ent of | nal Revenue. 

President Truman takes 

West, Aunt Agnes sends 

icture showing the presi- 

ort shirt gaily patterned 

g blooms—for if there is 





; g dislikes more than the 
i olitics it is his taste in 
And if there is any- 

Wo t 


> ikes her madder than the 
. l¢ President holidaving in 
the notion of him work- 








AUNT AGNES AND MR. TRUMAN 


ing away in Blair House compound- 
ing the mistakes of President Roose- 
velt. 

I try to go along with Aunt Agnes. 
But whenever I see a picture of Presi- 
dent Truman rising to the microphone, 
his eves gleaming with earnestness 
and purpose, or striding along the 
beach in one of his lively shirts; or 
when I simply remember that night 
nearly four years ago when he licked 
the press and opposition and even his 
own party, single-handed, and made 
foolish dopes of all the wisest dopes- 
ters—whenever any of these things 
happen I feel myself filled with the 
old, stubborn, and | suppose char- 
acteristically Canadian admiration for 
the President of the United States. 


Naruratty I don’t admit this feeling 
to Aunt Agnes. When I write to her 
1 tell her about family affairs, the 
weather, and our current, or expected 
litter of kittens. I never mention 
President Truman. “Thanks so much 
for the interesting clippings,” [T usual 
ly conclude. 

Not long ago Aunt 
Agnes wrote that she 
expected to visit Can- 
ada in July and hoped 


to spend 


some time 
with me. “I enclose a 


clipping on the deplor- 


v able Caudle case.” she 
added. “Ah well, it will 
R- soon be over.” 


This means that | 
am going to have to do 
some extensive political research be- 
tore Julv. If | am to be shut up tor 
any length of time with a powerful 
political thinker like Aunt Agnes I 
wont last long with superficial ob- 
servations - that Candidate Eisen- 
hower has an agreeable smile, that 
Candidate Tatt doesn’t seem to warm 
up to the electorate, that Candidate 
MacArthur doesn't fool anybody but 
himself the wav he does his hair. Vl 
have to have a firmer grasp than that 
on American politics and personali- 
ties before Aunt Agnes arrives and | 
think | can manage it by devoting 
part of each dav—say eight hours—to 
the various candidates between now 
and July. 


Bur I CAN’r imagine what will hap 
pen between us if Mr. Truman should 
decided to become a candidate too. 
Good Republican that she is, Aunt 
Agnes will undoubtedly meet the 
crisis with tight-lipped stoicism, while 
I blunder from topic to topic, and 
finally stumble, foot-in-mouth, into 
the one forbidden one 
ably end up like the conversation be- 
tween the sympathetic neighbor and 
the widow whose husband had recent 
lv hanged himse'f in the attic “It 
just rains and rains and rains and 


It will prob 


never seems to let up. However, 
vou don’t need to worry one little bit, 
vou've got such a lovely attic for 


hanging things in.” 





Oa 
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pads and__ 


ilitary Cal tge- 


CANADA’S OUTSTANDING MILITARY COLLEGES 
PRODUCE FIRST RATE LEADERS 


Never in Canada’s history have greater opportunities for training 


in leadership in military or civilian life been available to her 


voung men. The Canadian Services Colleges provide an 


opportunity to obtain a four years’ course in arts, or in arts 


and engineering, and at the same time to qualify for commissions 


in the active or reserve forces of Canada. Young men are prepared 


physically, mentally and morally for leadership in Canada’s 


forces or civilian life. 


FEES: 
$580 in the first vear and $330 in sub 
sequent years (both amounts include 


tuition, text-books, uniforms, board 
and room). 


EARNING OPPORTUNITY: 


_with opportunity to earn S600 or 
more on Service training courses each 
summer with board, lodging, and 
uniforms provided. 


SCHOLARSHIPS: 


More than fifty scholarships of $500 or 
over are offered annually to successful 


applicants. Travelling expenses in’ ex 
cess of $25 are paid for the journeys 
from and to a cadets home in each 
college year. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: 


Candidates must have university Senior 
Matriculation (or equivalent) standing 
in English, physics, mathematics 
(algebra, geometry and trigonometry 

chemistry and one of histery or a 
language. and have reached their six 
teenth but not their twentieth birth 
day on the first of January preceding 
entrance. 


For full information brochures and calendars write to: 


The Registrar, 

Dept. E1 a 
Royal Roads, 
Victoria, B.C. 


a 


The Registrar, 
Dept. E2 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 


THE CANADIAN SERVICES COLLEGES 
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FASHION 


BOOM IN OSTRICH 


by John Worrall 


WORLD'S) revival 


IHE FASHION 


Mt interest in the ostrich feather has 
ed to a rebirth of large-scale ostrich 
ming in South Atrica. Once again 
he great Paris. London and New 
York fashion houses are using ostrich 
thers, lovehest of all bird plumage 
heir dress models. They are ap 
yeuriIng In women’s hats. while other 
indane uses are being found 
tor them, such as the manutacture of 
Te d dusters 
Ostrich farming is one of South 
\tricas oldest) = pastora industries 


Until the end of World War I, 


overnight by the 


when 


Mas Allied almost 










































* Th ADOVE 


hon t venteel living 


@® Hand-Made tn eithe: 


Est 


Solid Maho E 


dictates of fashion, it was worth sev- 
ral million pounds a year in exports 
It was in 1919 that the fashion 
world rejected the ostrich feather. In 
a few months this wealthy industry 


had crashed tin ruins. Hundreds of 
estrich farmers went bankrupt 

But about 1946 the industry began 
to revive as Women began to take to 
the-ostrich feather once again 
ditticult 


business. You need good, well-watered 


OsrRiICH farming ts not a 


lucerne some incubators, a 
tew herd bovs and a knowledge of the 


ostrich. Chicks 


pastures, 


wavs of the 


strange 








Always tu Vogue 


Qu ility Wa 


Il Cabinet enriches the 


forevel 


iny or Walnut 


h she in two cupboards below. Drawer 
be divided for silverware 
@ Sid air of Sheraton design with wheat pattern 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 
647-649 YONGE STREET, 


TORONTO 
1883 


are plucked for the first time after 
eight months, and after that every 
eight or nine months. Only the better 
quality feathers are clipped. The re- 
mains of the quills are left in the 
wings for about three months to dry 
out, and then are painlessly removed. 

Plucking is a 
and the birds need careful handling. 
They are brought into the paddock 
and caught with a hooked stick, then 
guided into a wooden shute or “pluck- 
ing box.” A long black cloth is pulled 
their quieten them. 
Plucking each bird takes about five 
minutes. An weight of 2 
pounds of feathers is taken from each 
bird (total value about $14). 

[he young ostrich starts life after 
an incubation period of 42 days. After 


delicate operation 


over heads to 


average 


leaving the shell, the chick is very 
weak and remains delicate for the 
first three months of its lite. Only 


about 25 per cent survive 

Its feathers have been 
decoration for many centuries. The 
Pharaohs wore ostrich feather aprons. 
In the Middle Ages young brides wore 
ostrich feather circlets on their wrists. 
Knights in the 15th Century 
ostrich feathers in their helmets. 

They were an important part of 
women’s elaborate coiffures in the 
18th Century, while in the “Gay 
Nineties” the craze for these feathers 
reached its peak in the huge, befeath- 
hats and feather 


used for 


wore 


ered boas worn in 


those days. 
several 


The ostrich has by-prod- 


ucts. When they grow too old for 
their feathers to have any va'ue-—10 
or 12 vears—they are s!aughtered and 
their flesh made into biltong (dried 
meat). Today there is a growing de- 


mand for the skin, which is made into 


handbags and shoes 


DELEGATE OF KING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 
and it can therefore be no more than 
an appointed office 

To those who cannot think of the 
King as a Canadian, as indeed the 
Canadian because he is the King of 
Canada and in a real sense the em- 
bodiment of the Canadian people—to 
those who look upon him as a foreign 
potentate who too long has interfered 
through his equally foreign Governor- 
General with the complete treedom 


of the Canadian people and_ their 
elected rulers—must probably be add- 
ed a small element who resent the 


fact that the King is, by the Act of 
Succession, a member of a Protestant 
(or to save the feelings of some of 
its members we will say a non-Ro- 
man) branch of the Christian Church. 
That is true, and presents some real 
difficulty, as it did with the case of 
Ireland, which has got rid of him. To 
these last it may be suggested that the 
Crown is at least a Christian institu- 
tion, and that a Canadian Republic, 
if and when it ts instituted, will be 
(unlike that oft 
secular institution, as secular as the 
Republic of the United States. That, 
it seems to this column, would be a 


ireland) a_ strictly 


regrettable change, especially in these 


I 
davs when Christians are actually 
drawing together somewhat more 
freely and anti-Christians are drawn 


them in very. solid 


together 


ranks 


against 











MUS! 


ONCE 
ALBERT COLLE nine-da 
Founded 1857 the cit\ 
Courses Offered The sit 
Grades VII & VIII @ High S. .o0! uates 


including (ad 


up to and 
Entra: Opera 5 


XIII or University 


Secretarial Course @ Bu: ot the 
Administration and Com oon 
Course @ Dramatic Art, FP 4 Comp. 
Vocal and Cultural Cox Pthe pro 
Swimming. Life Saving a: ; ER 
Physical Recreation. B Associa 
The | 
CO-EDUCATION 4 si 
Bc 
THE MANOR seners 
for Girls & Young Wor Barterec 


BAKER 
HOUSE 
for Boys 


GRAHAM HALL 
for Young Men 


~*~ The M 


For complete information and 
illustrated prospectus, please 
write to: 


REV. BERT HOWARD, D.D., PRINCIPAL 
ALBERT COLLEGE, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. CANADA 








Three handsome-size cakes, long |ast- 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap 
solid, hard, dry 


choice of famous fragrances 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS—LONDON—SYDNEY 
BUENOS AIRES—-NEW YORK 


throughout. In a 


General Agent for Canada 


Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., M 
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RUG RENOVATING C‘ 


Gentle, safe cleaning 


ORIENTA 
DOMESTIC 
RUGS 
Alterations and 
Weaving of Damage 
Rugs Our Specialty 
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OPERA FESTIVAL: NEW STRIDES Vong CUMS. . 


, 
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Highland Games in Scotland— 
where clansmen compete in 






EONCI GAIN Toronto’s annual lavish the Company has yet offered. 









nine-da' stival of Opera takes over The costumes are designed by Nich- trials of strength and skill. 
the cit)» Royal Alexandra theatre. oletti, the elaborate Oriental sets by 
The si . are students and grad- Hans Beren of Montreal. 
yates he Royal Conservatory Director of Music is Nicholas 
Opera S |, who are now members Goldschmitt and Stage Director is 
ot the val Conservatory Opera Herman Geiger-Torel. The _ ballet- 
KCompan\’ Sponsoring and managing sequences are under the direction of 
ne produ. tions is the Opera Festival Miss Gweneth Lloyd, Director of 
Asc il of Toronto. the Winnipeg Ballet, now resident in 
fhe Festival this year will consist Toronto. 
ree ras rarely seen in the city: “Manon” will feature Marguerite 
Mozart's ~The Magic Flute”; Mas- Gignac and Patricia Snell (see Cover) 
net's “\ianon” and Smetana’s “The on alternate nights in the title role. 
Bartered sride”. The production of Gilles Lamontagne is “Lescaut”; John 
The Macc Flute” will be the most Alexander “Des Grieux”. 


i. \\ > 4) ff 
Ny Be «<< r uf Aa J 
Je OWA It 


i) 


m Britain 


a wonderful year to visit Britain ! From early spring to late 





REGINALD HEAL (1.) and Jan Rubes in ‘’The 1952 


artered Bride.’ Elizabeth Benson Gu fall, in England, Scotland, Northern Ireland and Wales, the calendar 
i ? led I I 1, thrill R | 
wu * 44 . o wded with colourtul, thrilling events .. . Oyal ceremonies, 
f ‘Marie’; Louise Ro etre : : 7 
plays the role o we a: : Y great festivals of music and theatre, famous sporting Occasions 
“Ludmila.” Others are Glenn Gardiner, Food is plentiful in restaurants and hotels. Favourable exchange 
Donald Garrard ates still make living and travel and shopping specially thrifty for 


‘isitors from dollar lands. Yes. this is the year to come to fascinating, 
d-world Britain. Plan your trip now. Talk to your travel agent 
about reservations—without delay. 


For all information about forthcoming events in Britain, ask your 
travel agent for this booklet or write for your free copy to The British 
Travel Association, (Dept. £-3,), 372 Bay Street, Toronto, or (Dep. 
F-3,), 331 Dominion Square Building, Montreal. 


COME TO BRITAIN IN 1952 








—Al! photos by Ken Bei! 


Good Companies All... 


Great American Great American 
Ansurance Company Indemnity Company 
New York New Pork 
ANDREW McMILLAN and Barbara Franklin 
he Magic Flute’. This opera is seldom 










produced because of its tremendously dif- 


tstaging. CBC Opera star Lois Marshall a ; ; ; || -——— = 
is in cast. - A 4 pe pe , | 
i 2 ill 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
UNDeERwriters AGENCY INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 





il 
| 





Your Possessions 


The things you live with — your home, your business, your 
“stock in trade’’ —are all subject to loss through accident 
or circumstance beyond your control. 









For your own sense of security, you should learn how 
easily you can be protected. Call in one of Great American’s 
conveniently located agents — or see your own insurance 
broker — and get his ideas on a planned insurance program 
that will cover your needs. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


J. H. HARVEY, Manager 
44 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont, 





VICTOR WHITE and Ruth Gillis in ‘The 
Bartered Bride.’’ Smetana’s justly famous 
Czech opera will be presented for the first 
time in English translation of original in 








Toronto. 











BRANCHES IN 
QUEBEC MONTREAL LONDON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
qu. que. ONT. MAN. B.C. 


A GROUP OF COMPANIES CONDUCTING BUSINESS ONLY 
THROUGH REPUTABLE LICENSED AGENTS AND BROKERS 
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a NEW CARS COMING OUTE 


The new “beauty parade” of 1952 models, 
easier on the eyes, easier to drive 
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WARD 
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CARLING’S 
Black Lebel 


It’s easy! Just settle back with 
the cool refreshment of Carling’s 
BLACK LABEL. It’s Canada’s 
favorite rice-brewed lager beer. 
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PONTIAC features increased power, and wide range of interior trims and colon 





DESOTO SIX has 119 horsepower engine. Features: comfort, safety economy 


FLUORESCENT 





INCANDESCENT 





DODGE MAYFAIR stresses eye-appeal; two-tone color, richer appointment” oa 
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Young men... 
Here is Challenge 
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4 Training and experience in leadership are two If accepted you begin training at Camp Borden as an Officer Cadet 
S of the most valuable assets you can possess. no to qualify as a Second Lieutenant in the Active Force. You will 
matter what lifetime career you select. You may obtain both train- receive Second Lieutenant’s pay while in training. When vou are 
ug and experience as a leader under a new plan whereby the cranted a commission you will then serve for periods of 3, 4 or 
omy anadian Army is training young men with Junior Matriculation 5 years as you choose under the Short Service Commission Plan. 
is Officers in the Active Force. At the end of this service you may apply for a permanent commission. 
But there is challenge in the standards you must meet —— in the 


ourses you take and pass before you ean qualify for a commission. To qualify you must be: Single Physically fit Between 


ind. there is opportunity in the privilege of leading Canada’s 18 and 25 years of age and have a Junior Matriculation or 


oldvera ‘at home oncdcabroad: Equivalent Edueational Standard. 


APPLY TODAY TO THE RECRUITING OFFICE NEAREST YOUR HOME 


No. 9 Personnel Depot, Rear of Armouries, Elphinstone St., Regina, Sask. 


No. 1 Personnel Depot, Garrison Barracks, Halifax, N.S. 
No. 10 Personnel Depot, Currie Barracks, Calgary, Alto. 


No. 2 Personnel Depot, Woodstock Road, Fredericton, N.B. 
No. 3 Personnel Depot, Connaught Barracks, 3 Citadel Hill, Quebec, P.Q. Edmonton Manning Depot 
No. 4 Personnel Depot, 772 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, P.Q. Headquarters Western Command, Kingsway Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
No. 5 Personnel Depot, Artillery Park, Bagot St., Kingston, Ont. No. 11 Personnel Depot, 4050 West Fourth Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 
No. 6 Personnel Depot, East Sunnybrook Park, Bayview Ave., Toronto, Ont. No. 12 Personnel Depot, Buckmaster’s Field, St. John’s, NAd. 


No. 7 Personnel Depot, Wolseley Barracks, Elizabeth Street, London, Ont. : . 
No. 8 Personnel Depot, Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, Man No. 13 Personne! Depot, Wallis House, Rideau & Charlotte Sts., Ottawa, Ont. 


Listen to “Voice of the Army” — Tuesday and Thursday evenings — Dominion Network. 
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Now you can bake * |” ....and roast 





at the same time...in the same oven! 





The first range of its kind! 
Frigidaire’s new and flexible 
“Wonder Oven” Range ! 


Raccee cooking convenience like Other advantages inelude bh. au- 
this! Two complete ovens become — tiful) new styling, Cook-Ma-ter 
one big oven in just a twinkling! Clock Control that cooks a meal 
Yes. now—you can pair up roast while you’re busy elsewhere, 
beef with puddings, casseroles with — thrifty 5-Speed Radiantube Units 
cake, lamb chops with pie — vou and Frigidaire’s Lifetime Porcelain 
ean bake and broil at the same time inside and out. See Frigidaire’s 
in the same oven! “Wonder Oven” Range now! 


< Look! It’s 2 Ovens! 


Fach separate, each with its own heat control. 

















Compact, complete, thrifty. Top oven |0!2 4 


inches high. wottom oven 9!2 inches high— 
plenty of room for all normal needs. 





Presto! It’s 1 Oven!» 





= Just drop the center heating unit to its 
bottom position—and there you have one 


See How You Do It? Just put you ie pee t 300°, Then while it's roasting giant oven—20 inches high, 16 inches wide, 


n the top oven at 400°. That's all there is to it! And you can cook almost any 19 


i; inches deep. Holds a 30-pound turkey. 
ls—at different temperatures —at the same time —in Frigidaire’s Wonder Oven. 








And here’s the amazing “Thrifty 30” 


Small in size. [his little giant of a cooking Capacitv as many ranges cost- 
| 


nge 1S Only Q inches wide, so its Ing twiee as much. 


Low in price. Truly this is the world’s 


c biggest litthke range in every way —and 

Miser vet its especially low in) price! And 

c = its beautiful Ravmond Loewy stvling, 

Big in capacity. Yes. the “Thrifty 30” Lifetime Porcelain finish, storage 

has the estoven of any household drawer on triple-nylon rollers prove 

u to bake 6 big pies there is no finer value to be found. 

time. And four super-fast Ra- See this amazing Thrifty 30° at your 
diantube Units give as much surface Frigidaire Dealer’s—now! 

li bout t] mplete line of I laire Electric Ranges—and other housel old appliances 


Look for name in tl ‘ w Pages of your phone book. 
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